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ABSTRACT 


THE INTENTIONAL DISAPPEARANCE OF THE AFRICAN AIRMEN: 
THE LACK OF RECOGNITION FOR AFRICAN AMERICAN 
PERSONNEL IN THE AIR FORCE 


by 
Paul Harris 
United Theological Seminary, 2020 


Mentor 


Alfred Thompson, DMin 


The context is the Minot Air Force Base in North Dakota. Racism is a fundamental 
problem that is plaguing the military. This project demonstrates a need for change in the 
treatment of African American Airmen. The hypothesis states that the reason African 
American Airmen are left out for awards, recognition, and oppressed by coded language 
is based on racist practices. Using a qualitative methodology of one hundred African 
American Airmen, they will be surveyed for their experiences with racism during their 
careers. This information will be compiled, and the data analyzed and reported to see if 


the hypotheses is supported. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Throughout the course of this document, the ongoing theme of racism in the 
United States Air Force will be addressed through different foundational chapters. The 
purpose of this is for the completion of doctoral degree at United Theological Seminary. 
Additionally, the purpose is to educate others in the hopes for a systematic change in 
military behavior as a whole. 

Chapter two consists of the biblical foundations chapter. This chapter addresses 
the idea of racism in the United States Air Force from a biblical perspective using Luke 
16:19-3. The story of Lazarus laying at the gate of the rich man is a perfect illustration of 
the struggle that African American Airmen face on a daily basis. The struggle to be seen, 
recognized, and welcomed to the table, like the rest of their white counterparts, in many 
ways is like Lazarus in this story. 

Chapter three is the historical foundations chapter. It addresses the idea of racism 
in the United States Air Force using the time in history of the Abolitionist Movement in 
the United States. This chapter will break down how the current climate in the United 
States Air Force still deals with these and other prejudicial issues for African Americans. 
This country failed to eradicate or resolve the deeply rooted issues of slavery, inclusion, 
and preferential treatment. The Abolitionist Movement could have gone a step further in 


helping to create a more equal union for all American, especially African Americans. 
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Chapter four is the theological foundations chapter. It addresses racism from the 
theological foundation through black liberation theology. A theology for the African 
Americans in America, born out of the struggle that many had to endure spiritually and 
could allow them to connect to a God of their trials and tribulations. 

The fifth foundational chapter is the interdisciplinary chapter. The primary focus 
was on Change Theory. Change Theory was chosen because, after careful research and 
consultation with faculty advisors, the best way to make an impact with the final project 
is through the use of a change theory concept. Kurt Lewin developed Change Theory in 
order to be able to create and cause sustainable change. 

Chapter six is the project analysis. This chapter gives an overview of the research 
that was conducted through the project. The results of the survey tested the hypothesis 
and the analysis. The document closes with examples of the toxic and discriminating 
behavior in the appendices. This document consists of four foundational chapters and a 
project analysis that addressed the ongoing problem of racism. It also provides possible 


solutions for the ongoing racial issues in the United States Air Force. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The reason for this chapter is to bring awareness to a systemic issue affecting 
African Americans in the United States Air Force. How the military system has created a 
disproportionate amount of African American Airmen in positions that stifle their careers 
because of racist behaviors and unequal treatment, for the specific purpose of keeping 
them from advancing to higher levels within the Air Force. The use of unfair discipline, 
performance reports, and negatively padded feedback forms as an excuse to lynch many 
careers. The issue of silent presence is one that has been covertly encouraged and 
reinforced throughout the military. This silent presence of African Americans in the Air 
Force needs to be rectified before an elite part of the world’s greatest fighting force 
completely vanishes. 

The object of this chapter is to bring awareness to the many injustices impacting 
African Americans in the Air Force and ideas of rectifying an on-going problem that is 
causing many African Americans to re-think their view of the military and causing them 
to get out, or not joining in the first place. African Americans in the Air Force being left 
out, mistreated systematically, has created the need for this project and therefore caused 
for the coining of the theme of the “Forgotten Airmen.” It is a strange feeling to be drawn 
to a cause, like the United Sates Air Force: a calling to fight, defend, and if necessary die 


for this great nation, only to find out that you are not considered equal, treated as less 
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than when it comes to those in command over you, and most of all invisible. What draws 
many African Americans to this cause even after they are mistreated, one might contend, 
it is possibly the hope for a change. 


With early African Americans such as Crispus Attucks was a former slave and 
was the first casualty of the American Revolutionary War when he was killed 
during the Boston Massacre. Lemuel Haynes served as a minuteman during the 
American Revolutionary War, fighting at the April 1775 Battle of Lexington. 
Major Martin Robison Delany was the first African American field officer in the 
U.S. Army. He led the 52nd U.S. Colored Troops Regiment and became the first 
line officer in U.S. Army history. He was accepted at Harvard Medical School but 
was kicked out after three weeks when white students petitioned for his removal. 
Corporal Freddie Stowers while serving as squad leader of Company C, 371st 
Infantry Regiment, 93rd Division on September. 28, 1918, he went above and 
beyond the call of duty when his company led the attack at Hill 188, Champagne 
Marne Sector, France, according to his Medal of Honor citation. (The medal was 
presented to Stowers’ surviving sisters during ceremonies at the White House on 
April 24, 1991.) First Lieutenant Vernon J. Baker received a Medal of Honor for 
his extraordinary heroism in action near Viareggio, Italy, during World War IL. 
Benjamin O. Davis, Jr. commanded the 99th Pursuit Squadron and the 332nd 
Fighter Group (both part of the Tuskegee Airmen) and became the first black 
general of the U.S. Air Force during World War II. Harriet M. Waddy was one of 
the two highest-ranking black officers in the women's Army Corps in World War 
II. General Roscoe Robinson, Jr. became the first African American four-star 
general in the U.S. Army. General Colin Powell served for thirty-five years in the 
U.S. Army rising to the rank of four-star general and becoming chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff (1989 to 1993). Colonel Adele E. Hodges was the first 
woman to command Camp Lejeune, North Carolina. Hodges oversaw more than 
47,000 Marines and sailors. Colonel Guion S. Bluford, Jr., after flying combat 
missions over Vietnam as a U.S. Air Force pilot, he went on to become one of 
America's first black astronauts. Lillian E. Fishburne became the first African 
American woman to hold the rank of rear admiral and was appointed by President 
Bill Clinton.! 


Also, General Daniel Chappie James, Lt. General Daniel James III, Chief Master Sargant 
of the Air Force Thomas Barnes, and most recently February 2017 Chief Master Sargant 
Kaleth O. Wright making such a huge impact on Air Force History, leaving out African 


Americans today, with the climate of the United States and how it is viewed by the rest of 


' Lynette Holloway, “Fifteen Black Military Heroes Through the Years,” The Root, last modified 
January 31, 2012, accessed May 9, 2018, https://www.theroot.com/15-black-military-heroes-through-the- 
years-1790868 148. 


the world, will cause an increased lack of trust in the Armed Forces, Air Force, 
Government, and America as a whole. 

A large problem when it comes to minorities is the gross under-representation of 
them when it comes to advertisement. A recruiter for the Air Force once said, “it was 
very hard to recruit African Americans when every tool that is used for advertising: 
videos, pamphlets, posters, etc. all had pictures of white Americans and the occasional 
Asian.” It is hard to convince an African American who has never been in or around the 
military to come in when no one looks like them and they are not represented in any form 
of advertisement. It is a hard sell to convince someone of something when they cannot 
see many or any examples of themselves in the career field. 

There are many reasons why this topic has come to the forefront in this doctoral 
project. However, one does not have to look very far on any Air Force base to see a vast 
under representation of African Americans in leadership or on Award Walls. For a new 
Airmen, with high hopes of coming in and having a successful career in the United States 
Air Force, to walk down the halls of his or her command section and see no 
representation of themselves in leadership it is disheartening. For any African American 
Airmen, officer or enlisted, one of the most gripping sights is walking down the hall of 
any Wing Headquarters building and seeing all the past and present Commanders, Chiefs, 
and First Sargant’s and none of them are African American. This is one of the many 
internal blows that is taken and absorbed by African American Airmen every day. This 
wall is a wall of hope and possibilities to many except African American. This does not 
mean there are no African American Commanders or Chiefs, but the number is so small, 


and this is so rare that when one appears it is like seeing a unicorn or finding a four-leaf 
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clover. There should never be a shock or astonished feeling whenever there is an African 
American Airmen on the Leadership or Awards Wall. The Air Force should have such a 
reputation of equality that it should not be astonishing to see and African Americans on 
the Leadership or Awards Walls in every command section. Unfortunately, this is not the 
case, equality looks great on paper but somehow does not seem to translate well in Air 


Force practices. 


Context 

The United States Air Forces needs to be more ethnically sound and aware of 
what it is doing to African Americans who currently serve, want to serve, and have an 
impact on others considering serving in the Air Force. The Air Force culture has been 
one that includes African American but has a history of silencing them through 
“paperwork” and or using “coded language.” A higher-ranking officer once said, “there 
are certain words or coded language that is used to send a message about an Airmen that 
can keep them from advancing or being put in for special assignments.” There are also 
code words that are used to specify an Airmen’s ethnicity to boards who are scoring 
Officer and Enlisted performance packages. One example is African American 
Chaplains. The phrase “Gospel” worship service advises the reader of the awards 
package, Officer Performance Report (OPR), or Promotion Package that the chaplain’s 
package is for an African American Chaplain. There have been times when chaplains 
have simply wanted to put “Worship Service Pastor” in order to give themselves a level 
playing field with other service pastors, and then their supervisor or Wing Chaplain 


would change the wording to specify “Gospel.” It is as if they need the reader to know 
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the race of the chaplain instead of keeping them anonymous and letting them compete on 
a level playing field with their counterparts. 

When one works just as hard as others but is still held down through coded 
language that is mainly spoken through reports to others who know and understand this 
coded language and then use it to oppress someone’s career because of their ethnicity 
revealed by coded language. This is textbook “Institutional Discrimination and Prejudice 
which by definition is bias built into the operation of society's institutions.”” Especially 
when they use the African American Airmen’s work for a squadron or larger group level 
award as if the group or squadron is the one who did it without the help of the African 
American Airmen who put the time and effort in but refuse to give him or her credit for it 
and put them in for an individual award. They will use the African American’s efforts 
and give it to a white Airmen instead, who often wins the individual award because of the 
level of time and effort of the African American Airmen. 

Discrimination and prejudice of any kind is designed to ostracize the individuals 
being discriminated against. For African Americans in the military who continue to press 
day in and day out this begins to feel like a huge slap in the face, called rejection. This is 
not just rejection from peers but also rejection from the very country they swear an oath 
to defend and, when necessary, give your life for. Rejection and abandonment are the 
ongoing themes when communicating with members of the Air Force who are African 
American. The frustration that is received when asked about the many different areas 


where they are rejected, often for just being African American, is completely astounding. 


2 “Macionis Chapter 11,” Quizlet, accessed July 25, 2018, https://quizlet.com/28 194293/macionis- 
chapter-11-flash-cards/. 
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The worst part is, often leadership has no idea what is going on with them until a 
chaplain brings it to their attention. Great leaders, which are few and far between 
nowadays take action by verbal warnings to their staff and subordinate leaders. This 
often times creates tension in the squadron because now those who have been fostering 
an unhealthy work environment start retaliating again African Americans even more so 
covertly. It was once said that they give extra work and begin changing work hours to 
intentionally be difficult. Once they have intimidated those working for them to make 
sure “whistleblowing” stops, nothing more is said about it. 

The frustration of the African American Airmen has gotten to the point that many 
have lost hope in the system of getting ahead in the Air Force and just serve their 
enlistment commitment and then move on to something else, when they had plans for 
staying in for twenty or more years and making a career out of it. They have grown tired 
of being held back and oppressed in a way that is difficult to defend themselves in. If 
coded language is being used to restrict their movement, without an African American in 
leadership to recognize this language and see through the hidden agenda to stop it, there 
is not a way of winning when they cannot dispute the transactions. It is as if they are 
trying to fight above the clouds from standing on the ground and that seems impossible 
when they cannot see what is happening among leadership. Hence, the lack of 
representation of African Americans in leaderships is compounding the problem and once 
in they begin to see for themselves why people who look like them are so under- 
represented in leadership. They begin to lose hope in the Air Force culture and leave. 

Throughout many bases, people of color have experience favoritism, rejection, 


legal oppression or paperwork against them in the form of low marked Enlisted 


Performance Reports, Officer Performance Reports, and feedback forms daily, to keep 
them from standing out as “Star Performers” among their Caucasian peers. The difficulty 
of the job is hard enough, but to have to worry about your supervisor or leadership using 
language in reports that characterize you in a covert way, negatively is erroneous. The 
most difficult hurdle to overcome is one that cannot be seen. 

It seems like there is a constant drive to push African American Airmen to the 
side while continuing to use their many efforts to accomplish the mission without 
acknowledgment given or proper gratitude. This has caused an overwhelming feeling of 
neglect in African American Airmen. The idea of working just as hard, if not harder, but 
then the recognition of their efforts are given to someone else, fosters an environment of 
rejection and resentment. In addition to rejection and resentment, the feeling of being 
targeted by others in the Air Force has recently come to light. 

The Air Force has admitted that African American Airmen have been receiving 
harsher punishment that white Airmen for the same infractions. This further solidifies the 
feelings of inequality by the African American Airmen, because it creates a fear of 
punishment for minor infractions that may occur. The same infractions that White 
Airmen get a slap on the wrist for, African American Airmen could have their entire 
career hanging in the balance from. The feeling of rejection comes from not being 
allowed to receive the same treatment for hard work as others of different ethnicities 
simply because they do not want to put the title of outstanding performer on an African 
American Airmen. However, they will wreck an entire career over a minor issue. This 
leaves African American Airmen walking on eggshells because the slightest issue could 


have a magnitude of consequences. Meanwhile, the outstanding things they are doing, do 
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not get notice, recognized, or even mentioned on their performance reports, only the 
watered down version or the negative things makes it to the report for their new 
commander or “Gaining base” when they move to their next duty station sees. Therefore, 
the Airmen is left feeling rejected by the very shop, squadron, or group they are working 
so hard to excel for. This environment creates an additional feeling of abandonment in 
the African American Airmen at their duty stations across the Department of Defense 
because they have no one to express their feelings to in their chain of command, as 


instructed by the Air Force Instructional guidelines (AFI’s) for complaints. 


Ministry Journey 

The discovery of one’s voice is a very powerful tool in ministry. The ability to 
formulate a rational thought and speak out against things that are not right are very 
powerful characteristics. “Religion in the public square” was the January 2018 Doctoral 
Intensive week topic at the United Theological Seminary. During the progression of this 
week, lectures were taught, and sermons were preached about the ability to bring truth to 
power and stand in the public square and speak up for the injustices and out against 
inequality on a global stage with fear and with Christ as a foundation. The development 
of one’s voice allows them to stand up for themselves when they feel like they are being 
pushed into the background but in such a way that it is received intellectually and not 
dismissed by a system that continually tries to conceal its existence. To have a voice 
means to no longer remained silent and invisible. The development of a voice ensures 
that the individual is heard and not seen as a silent presence. As African Americans in 


the United States Air Force, this chapter will be a voice for those who cannot speak for 
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themselves yet and a confirmation for those who feel like they are not being heard or 
think they are alone. 

The purpose of this project is to call awareness to what is happening to African 
American Airmen by those who are unaware of what is happening, to call for a stop to 
those who are intentionally doing it, and to let African Americans know they are not 
alone and this is not something that is going to go quietly any longer. It is time fora 
drastic change in how African American Airmen are treated. 

This chapter is going to engage the topics of being silent, being silenced, the 
effects of favoritism, racism, and “coded language” on African American Air Force 
members and the effects of these on their career advancement in the military. These 
topics was chosen because of the personal experiences growing up having first-hand 
knowledge of the effects of being silent, silenced, favoritism, rejection, and the feeling of 
abandonment by my parents and family. 

Feelings of abandonment and rejection have been ongoing themes from my 
childhood, throughout my adult life, and have revealed themselves in Air Force Bases 
where I have been stationed, both in my own experiences as well as other African 
American Airmen I have spoken with. The effects of this kind of treatment on any 
individual can wreak havoc on them psychologically, creating resentment, as well as, 
unhealthy competition within the Air Force. Growing up in a household where my 
family dynamic had me as the silent child and often the scapegoat for things to keep the 
family from dealing with its own issues. My entire life I was not supposed to speak up 
for myself. This caused me to not speak when groups of people or even when topics 


made me uncomfortable. In other words, I was a man growing up to yet encouraged to 
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remain in a boy-like state because of the handicapping of my family dynamic. All this 
time I thought I was doing the right thing because if you spoke or had an opinion and 
voice you were “being disrespectful,” which meant that I was taught to be a white board 
and allow people to write on me because I could not voice my opinions. It was always 
what my father decided and no one else could refute. 

Then I went to Clinical Pastoral Education, I thank God for my supervisor and our 
many discussions. If it had not been for her, I would have continued to think my 
behavior was the right course of action. She showed me how to have a voice because if I 
had no voice, how could I use it to reach and touch God’s people? I would be stuck in 
the old frame of mind and preaching and teaching the same way I was taught and not able 
to reach within myself and speak what God has truly given me to say. This project is 
designed to open the eyes of all involved from favoritism, silencing Airmen, all the way 
to those using coded language as a tool of quiet destruction in the hopes of preventing 
future African American Airmen from becoming forgotten. Finding my voice, will allow 
me to address these issues in a tactful way by encouraging others to discover that they too 
have a voice and with our voices together, we can inform others on a larger scale that 
they too have a voice and need to use it tactfully to make change, cause impact, all by 
bringing awareness to grave injustices in our Air Force System effecting African 
Americans and even other groups, that will come out of this topic, that are targeted and 


mistreated. 


13 
Develop the Synergy 


The topic for my doctoral project “The Forgotten Airmen: The Struggle to 
Prevent the Disappearance of the African American Airmen.” The Forgotten Airmen is 
about the struggles of African American Airmen in the United States Air Force. The 
obstacles they must overcome daily to get seen, recognized for their efforts, and career 
advancement. The impact on African Americans can be viewed as having a negative 
impact in other areas of the Air Force system. Looking at the mistreatment of African 
Americans, uncovers a deeper-seated mistrust and brokenness of the Air Force culture 
that needs healing but must start with equality. The hypothesis for the work is: Does the 
impact of favoritism, racism, silencing, coded language, and other ethnically based 
roadblocks used to stifle the advancement create an invisible ceiling for African 
American Airmen that restricts their career advancement in the United States Air Force? 

The ministerial skills developed through Clinical Pastoral Education helped 
unlock my ability to have a voice and use it tactfully to articulate thoughts and ideas in a 
tactful way. Learning how to speak tactfully meant it is okay to have a voice, knowing 
how to use it respectfully and openly took time. However, once this skill was developed 
effectively, though still improving, it is not considered as being disrespectful. Instead 
utilizing my voice means I have an opinion and it is okay if it is different from the 
majority, especially if there are injustices involved. This discovery of one’s voice, 
advanced communication, can help others in the same respect, whom think that have 
nothing to say or fear verbal expression of a broken system. It is often thought that 
people need to have specialized training and or degrees to be able to speak effectively. 


To a point this is true, however God has the ability to grant each of us as His children the 
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ability to speak diplomatically in every situation that it calls for. Therefore, to think that 


God cannot do this because of someone else’s educational level, is to say that in some 
way, the same God who has changed you, is not able to do the same for another sinner 
and put them on the right path. 

This is the same concept for those who feel they have no voice, just like one 
learns they have a voice, now they can then teach others they too have the same voice. 
What makes advanced communication, so paramount is because the diplomacy in the 
articulation of the issue is just as important as engaging the issue in open forum. An 
African American chaplain once said, “If you do not learn to speak their language, they 
will never understand you.” Therefore, to be heard and received, one needs to be able to 
articulate in the “native” language of the majority. One way can be using their own exact 
words or ideology. 

The Air Force coined the term “Wingman Concept.” The Wingman Concept was 
supposed to create a more family closeness among Air Force members as well as 
increased accountability. The Air Force believed in it so much so that it has created a 
card that new Airmen in training carry around to remind them in Basic Military training 
to always use it. “The card says, I will never leave my wingman. I will look out for 
possible self-harm or unprofessional relationship indicators to my wingman. I have a duty 
to report any indicators that may hurt my wingman or bring discredit to the United State 
Air Force,”? which means, there are many Airmen who see things going on that are 
discriminatory toward African American Airmen and choose to remain silent. This 
unfortunate behavior is leading to the degrading of the “Wingman Concept” and creating 


3 “Macionis Chapter 11,” Quizlet, accessed July 25, 2018, https://quizlet.com/28194293/macionis- 
chapter-11-flash-cards/. 
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Airmen who are losing faith in the concept of being looked out for. If the Wingman 
Concept is breaking down, then so is the trust, faith, and fabric of our Air Force, one 
Airmen at a time. 

The Wingman Concept used to only mean to look out for one another. 

Glamorized during the ‘80s movie ‘Top Gun,’ the concept of a wingman was to 

always keep the lead pilot safe, even at the cost of veering off to fight the enemy. 

For the past few years, “wingman” has become a pledge, promise and 

commitment between Airmen to take care of themselves and those around them. 

Today, at the Air Force’s only basic military training unit at Joint Base San 

Antonio — Lackland, Texas, the term is taking on an even different meaning. A 

Wingman leads by example and takes action when needed, and the term is also 

used here as a way to take a stand against sexual assault.* 

If the Wingman Concept is breaking down for African Americans, it is also breaking 
down for reporting sexual assaults, bullying, drug use, sexting, solicitation of minors, and 
other violent and non-violent crimes. 

The Wingman Concept is used widely throughout the Air Force, starting in Basic 
Military Training. It is drilled into our young men and women of the Air Force as a tool 
that is a constant reminder to be a good Airmen to self and others. Taking care of each 
other means at times they may not like you for what you said or did, but you did it to 
protect and take care of them despite any negative outcome. However, if this is breaking 
down, this could be the reason for many unreported other issues in the Air Force. In an 
article published in May 8, 2013 this issue of not reporting sexual assaults was address: 

Despite a slew of new oversight and assistance programs, troubling new numbers 

estimate that up to 26,000 military members may have been sexually assaulted 

last year, according to results of a survey. Of those, fewer than 3,400 reported the 
incident, and nearly 800 of them simply sought help but declined to file 

complaints against their alleged attackers. The statistics emerged against a 


backdrop of scandals, including an ongoing investigation into more than 30 Air 
Force instructors for assaults on trainees at a Texas base. And the report comes 


4“Macionis Chapter 11,” Quizlet, accessed July 25, 2018, https://quizlet.com/28 194293/macionis- 
chapter-11-flash-cards/. 
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just days after the Air Force’s head of sexual assault prevention was arrested on 
charges of groping a woman in a Northern Virginia parking lot.° 


This is a breakdown of the “Wingman Concept” and more recently in an Article “Facts 
on the United States Military Sexual Violence” Statistics from 2016 and 2017 
Department of Defense Sexual Assault Prevention Response Office: 

Sexual Violence Remains Pervasive 14,900 members (8,600 women and 6,300 

men) were sexually assaulted in 2016. Rates of penetrative assault were 

unchanged from 2014. Most victims were sexually assaulted more than once, 

resulting in over 41,000 assaults in 2016 alone. Over 1 in 4 women and | in 3 

men were assaulted by someone in their chain of command. Vast Majority of 

Cases Go Un-Reported 81% of victims did not report the crime in 2016.° 
This study is military wide, showing that there is a huge problem in our military culture. 
For the sake of this project the focus will continue to be in the Air Force context. If the 
Wingman Concept continues to fail the African Americans because of race, ethnicity, or 
privileges, then this will continue to be a black-eye for the service until it is completely 
over run with issues of mistrust, toxicity or its members, and a host of other garbage. 

The Wingman Concept can turn this whole problem and additional issues that 
stem from a breakdown of the concept around. It needs to start with the issues of African 
American not receiving fair treatment. When the individuals (African American) whom 
the majority deems as outsiders or less than, begin to get treated better, the overall picture 
of how the Wingman Concept is supposed to work begins to take shape. The key to 


changing the environment is beginning to change the thinking of those who reside in it. 


Recognizing and elevating more African American Airmen, gives hope and shows 


> Lolita C. Baldor and Donna Cassata, “Most Military Sexual Assault Cases Go Unreported,” The 
Seattle Times, May 8, 2013, accessed July 27, 2018, https://www.seattletimes.com/seattle- 
news/politics/most-military-sexual-assault-cases-go-unreported/. 


° “Facts on United States Military Sexual Violence: Fact Sheet,” Protect Our Defenders.com, 
accessed July 27, 2018, https://www.protectourdefenders.com/wp-content/uploads/2018/06/1.-MSA-Fact- 
Sheet-180628.pdf. 
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equality in selection of leadership and boosts moral in the units. This will in turn cause 
more individuals to value those (African Americans) whom to this point have been 
treated as if they have no value. When everyone is valued the dynamic of the 
environment will change. 

Equality in every aspect of Airmen involvement, even punishment and 
chastisement for infractions, large or small. The punishment actually fits the crime 
equally across all ethnic and racial boundaries. Showing people that all have value will 
cause sexual offenders to realize they too need to value potential victims; and this now 
puts a “face and persona” to the person they thought about assaulting, ultimately causing 
them to re-think their potential actions. Also, when value is shared by all, if someone is 
assaulted, they feel more comfortable talking to someone who values them and, in doing 
so, names the perpetrator; and they are arrested and the proper legal action can take place. 
When people feel valued and see the value in others, more will intervein and stop 
incidents from happening instead of ignoring the signs or turning a deaf ear to someone 
being attacked or assaulted. 

This project hopes to find answers to the many questions like: If the Wingman 
Concept was afforded to everyone, would there be so many issues of racism, favoritism, 
and sexual assault in the Air Force or military? Does the impact of favoritism, racism, 
silencing, coded language, and other ethnically based roadblocks used to stifle the 
advancement create an invisible ceiling for African American Airmen that restricts their 
career advancement in the United States Air Force? With the authentication of these 
issues or racism and unfair treatment, what is the way ahead for the Air Force? The goal 


is to find a better way ahead for African American Airmen and in doing so, other issues 
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along the way can and will be fixed as well. The main issue that needs to be tackled and 
resolved is the treatment of African American Airmen, especially when the Air Force is 
supposed to revolve around the “Wingman Concept,” which seems at that this juncture to 
be failing African American Airmen and their ability to have a successful Air Force 
Career. Through more in-depth research, the focus of the project may evolve to discover 
the brokenness of the “Wingman Concept.” The main problem that needs addressing and 
that the researcher is drawn to is the lack of concern for African American Airmen, which 
points back to the “Brokenness of the Wingman Concept,” even though the hypothesis 
for this project still remains: Does the impact of favoritism, racism, silencing, coded 
language, and other ethnically based roadblocks used to stifle advancement create an 
invisible ceiling for African American Airmen that restricts their career advancement in 
the United States Air Force? The project is open to exploring deeper seated problems at 


the root of the original hypothesis. 


Conclusion 
If the Air Force is an elite fighting force that prides itself in the Wingman 

Concept, it needs to extend that ideological concept across the service and extend the 
same protection, covering, and opportunities to everyone wearing the uniform regardless 
of ethnicity. African American Airmen are being rejected, and discriminated against in a 
covert way, as to disguise the lack of the “Wingman Concept” for them. They are being 
forced to adhere to the concept by those who do not use it for them daily but will chastise 
them openly and in writing for not using the very thing they are being deprived. It is time 


for African American voices to be heard in a way that the majority can understand. 
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Advanced communication and bravery are needed, through standing up for what is right 
even if it is going to ruffle some feathers or even capsize the boat. If the boat is capsized 
because someone stands up for right, then the boat was headed in the wrong direction and 
needed to be corrected. Having a voice, and using advanced communication, creates 
better Airmen, enhanced accountability, and fortifies our Air Force from the leadership 
down to the lowest ranking Airmen. Most importantly, it opens the door of 
communication, and hold everyone accountable, which is the nature, definition and 


expectation of the Wingman Concept. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


This biblical foundation chapter and its contents are specifically designed to give 
a biblically based foundation to the final Doctoral Project entitled “The Lack of 
Recognition for African American Personnel in the Air Force.” This project will be used 
to demonstrate the difficulties that African Americans face with daily lives in the United 
States Air Force. The text chosen for the biblical foundations chapter is Luke 16:19-31. 
Throughout this chapter, the text will be exegeted from multiple standpoints and by 
various authors, commentaries, books, and journal articles. The goal for this chapter is to 
give a biblically based sound argument to provide the final project with a biblical 
foundation to sustain the topic chosen. 

In order to provide an effective biblical foundation, the chapter will begin with the 
world behind the text. Looking at the historical background of this pericope, characters, 
purpose for the parable, and further biblical insights from multiple authors on this 
pericope. Next, will come the commentary of the various authors demonstrating 
exegetical work from multiple sources about this pericope. In addition to the 
commentaries, scholarly articles, quotes, and literary works will be used to give a wider 
range of biblical thought to the passage of scripture used in this chapter. Lastly, a 
summary of all works demonstrating the connection of research found to support the final 
document, previously stated. 
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“The parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus (Luke 16:19-31) has not received as 


much attention from scholars as have the two other example stories in Luke’s Gospel, the 
parables of the Good Samaritan (10:25—37) and the Prodigal Son (15:11—32).”! 
However, for the purpose of providing support to the overall project, through exegesis, 


this pericope will further provide biblical fortification for the final project. 


World Behind the Text: Luke 16:19-31 

“Much scholarly discussion has been devoted to the cultural environment from 
which the story comes. Particular attention has gone to an Egyptian folktale that 
highlights the contrasting burials and fortunes after death of a rich man and a poor man, 
and a rabbinic story preserved in the Jerusalem Talmud that similarly contrasts the 
funerals and fortunes after death of a tax collector and a scholar of the Torah.” 

The setting is a rich man’s house at the gate where the Lazarus was located. The 
characters within the text was the rich man who interestingly was unnamed, Lazarus, the 
rich man’s servants and family, the rich and the poor in general. 

Jesus lived in a cultural world where people believed that all the goods of life 
(land, wealth, honor, blood, semen, etc.) were limited in quantity and already distributed. 
They lived by the norm “‘there’s no more where this came from” (Contrast the American 
conviction “there’s always more where this came from’). 

To get ahead or improve one’s lot in life was completely unthinkable. A person 


who gained something was always suspected of taking it-even if unintentionally—from 
' Ronald F. Hock, “Lazarus and Micyllus: Greco—Roman Backgrounds to Luke 16:19-31,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature 106 (1987): 447. 


? John T. Carroll, Luke: A Commentary, ed. C. Clifton Black and M. Eugene Boring, 1st ed., The 
New Testament Library (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2012), 335. 
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someone else. This is shameful. Both the woman who found her lost coin and the man 
who found his lost sheep were obliged to prove to the community that this was indeed 
what was lost and not something that was stolen to replace the loss. 

This background defines “rich” and “poor” in the Mediterranean culture. To be 
rich means, among other things, that one does not work for a living. Zacchaeus, the 
“chief” of toll collectors in his region, hired collectors and levied a percentage on the toll 
for his support. He did not personally collect tolls. To be poor is to have lost one’s basic 
status, whether landowner or beggar, temporarily. The Bible frequently mentions poor 


widows and orphans in one breath—neither status is viewed as permanent. 


The Rich Man and Lazarus 

The parable of the rich man and Lazarus contrasts a rich and poor man. The rich 
man is clearly affluent and blessed with surplus. His cultural obligation, common to 
anyone with surplus, is to give alms. Any windfall of wealth must be immediately 
distributed (see Lk 12:16-21). To retain surplus for oneself is to be greedy (Lk 12:15). In 
fact, it is perfectly appropriate to substitute “greedy” for the word “rich” in the New 
Testament. 

Lazarus is described as a “poor man” who lay prostrate at the rich man’s gate. He 
is probably crippled and definitely covered with sores. This is an impurity doubly 
compounded by the wild dogs who lick them. Curiously, Lazarus is not begging. How 
can the rich man give alms if Lazarus is not begging? Hearers of this parable would think 
the worst of Lazarus: his illness suggests divine punishment. He is clearly lost his status, 


and by not begging he makes no effort to regain his status. 
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The gate by which Lazarus posts himself performs two functions. It keeps 


Lazarus outside and the rich man inside; but it can also be the rich man’s entry into the 
world where he can give alms or become a patron to needy clients. This creates a gap 
between the two, which only grows larger as the story progresses. 

The theme of reversal is common in ancient stories. The surprise in this story is 
that only after both characters die, we learn of the reversal. Here is the first indication that 
the rich man was derelict. Even in death, the rich man “still does not get it.” He tries to 
trade on ancestral spiritual family privilege by addressing Abraham as “Father.” Surely 
status should help, but it does not, Even more tactlessly, he still views Lazarus as his 
inferior. “Send Lazarus to refresh me!” 

Abraham ’s response concludes the parable and makes the point. The poor one 
who suffered “bad things” is now consoled; the rich one who was consoled with “good 
things” in life is now tormented. This is an illustration of the Beatitudes in Jesus’ Sermon 


on the Plain (Lk 6:20, 24).? 


Exegetical Insight from Multiple Sources 


The material in this chapter is, for the most part, unique to Luke. Only Lk 16:13 
(Mt 6:24), Lk 16:16-17 (Mt 11:12-13, 5:18), and Lk 16:18 (Mk 10:11-12) have 
significant parallels (Stein, 1992: 411). Luke 16 is commonly understood as a 
unit composed primarily of the parable of the Steward Manager (and 
interpretation, verses 1-13) and that Lk 16:19-31 comes no doubt unexpectedly, if 
not abruptly after the saying on divorce (Lk 16:18). It is only with verse 29 
respectively 31, the references to Abraham and Moses and the prophets, that the 
link with verse 16, and thereby with the chapter as a whole becomes clear 
(Schneider, 1977:335; different: Horn, 1983:76).* 


3 John J. Pilch, “The Cultural World of Jesus,” Historical Cultural Context, Saint Louis University, 
1997, accessed January 10, 2019, http://liturgy.slu.edu/26OrdC0929 13/theword_cultural.html. 


4 Herman Hendrickx, The Third Gospel for the Third World, vol. 3-B (Quezon City, Philippines: 
Claretian Publications, 2001), 222. 
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With the hidden yet very impactful message, this pericope in Luke the sixteenth 
chapter brings to life what many individuals deal with on a daily basis in the form 
of exclusion, social exile, racism, and segregation, even in 2018. The editorial 
comment in 17:1 reminds us that the audience for this parable is still the 
Pharisees; there has in fact been no break in the teaching of Jesus since verse. 
fifteen. Two themes are combined in the parable. The first is the reversal of 
fortunes in the next world for the rich and the poor; this sums up the theme found 
in 1:53 and 6:20—26 and the warning against covetousness in 12:13—21. The 
earlier part of the parable indicates that the rich man did not go out of his way to 
help Lazarus; the latter received only the left-overs from the table as they casually 
fell on the ground, and was not the object of any decent charity. The poor man is 
not specifically stated to be righteous or pious, but this is perhaps to be deduced 
from his name and from Luke’s general equation of poverty and piety. Thus, the 
rich man may possibly be intended as an example of the misuse of wealth over 
against the example of the proper use of wealth earlier in the chapter.> 


This parable is peculiar to Luke. Many see it as an adaptation of a popular folk- 
tale, perhaps originating in Egypt, which contrasted the eternal fates of a bad rich 
man and a virtuous poor man. If Jesus has taken over a popular tale, he has given 
it a stamp of his own. As it stands it marks a contrast with the attitude inculcated 
in the parable of the unrighteous steward. Perhaps, we can go further back and say 
that this chapter challenges the elder son of the previous parable and with him all 
the respectable who act in the spirit of the unrighteous steward. They should 
repent and then help others with their money. The alternative is to use their 
money in such a way as to secure eternal condemnation.°® 


In verse nineteen Morris notes that Jesus’ description of the rich man: clothed in purple, 
very expensive clothing more than likely created with costly purple dye. Morris also, 
says this was obtained by selfish means. More so because he chose not to help Lazarus 
but to instead continue to dress expensively daily when he could have help the less 
fortunate man at his own doorsteps.’ 
Feasted (euphrainomenos) sounds the note of happiness, for the same verb is used 
of merriment in 12:19; 15:23, 32. This man had all he asked in life and lived a life 


of enjoyable ease. He is not said to have committed any grave sin, but he lived 


> 1. Howard Marshall, The Gospel of Luke: A Commentary on the Greek Text, New International 
Greek Testament Commentary (Richmond, TX: Paternoster Press, 1978), 632. 


© Leon Morris, Tyndale New Testament Commentaries, vol. 3, Luke: An Introduction and 
Commentary (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1988), 269. 


7 Morris, Tyndale New Testament Commentaries, 269. 
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only for himself. That was his condemnation. 20—21. In contrast is the poor man, 
called Lazarus (i.e. Eleazar; the name means ‘God has helped’ and may be 
significant; certainly, man did not help this unfortunate). He is the only character 
given a name in Jesus’ parables. Sometimes the rich man is called ‘Dives,’ but 
this is simply the Latin for ‘rich man.’ Lazarus lay at the gate of the other, the 
word denoting a large gate or portico like that of a city or a palace. The house was 
a grand one. Full of sores points to physical misery and this is emphasized with 
the detail that the pariah dogs licked his sores. His destitution comes out in the 
information that he desired to be fed (not necessarily was fed) with what fell from 
the rich man’s table. The one man had all he wanted; the other had nothing.® 
In verse twenty-two, it is interesting to note that Morris points out there was nothing 
mentioned about the religious state of either Lazarus or the Rich man. However, Lazarus 
must have been a devout follower of God because he ended up in the bosom of Abraham 
when he died. Morris says this part of the text is somewhat similar to the relationship of 
child and parent, congruent to John chapter one and verse eighteen when Jesus said “No 
man hath seen the God at any time; the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him.” However, he further states that there is more of a contrast 
between the tables. Meaning, the table of the rich man and the table that with Abraham. 
Morris believes that the joy of the saved life in this story is likened to a feast for those 
who are favored by God find themselves at the table and are blessed with the opportunity 
to rest and lay in the bosom of Abraham in the same vein as John chapter thirteen, verse 
twenty-three and Matthew chapter eight, verse eleven. Consequently, for those who are 
not blessed and invited to feast at the table of Abraham, there is no joy or pleasant reward 
after death. 
Morris goes on to elaborate that in verse twenty-three “Hades is normally a 


colorless term, signifying the abode of all the departed whether good or bad. In the New 


Testament, however, it is never used of the saved. Here it seems to be equivalent to 


8 Morris, Tyndale New Testament Commentaries, 269. 
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Gehenna, the place of punishment, for the rich man was in torment. Not only so, but he 


was able to see Lazarus and to note his felicity.”? In verse twenty-four, Morris engages 
the rich man’s attitude and how interesting it is that the one who chose to ignore an 
individual in need of help ended up being the one seeking the same type of assistance in 
return. The irony in this text is that he asked for “Lazarus” to come help him but when 
they were alive, he acted as if he did not know or see him daily laying at his gate begging 
for crumbs. Morris points out the “unconscious arrogance” of the rich man in hell 
actually thinking that he has the right to ask Lazarus to do him a favor, Morris says “as if 
earth’s values still apply” the especially after all he had done to him while they both were 
alive.!° 
In verses twenty-five and twenty-six: 
Abraham gives a reasoned refusal of the request. His address, son, is tender, but 
he points to a reversal. In life, the rich man had his good things. The adjective 
your is significant. He had had what he chose. He could have spent time with the 
things of God and delighted in the word of God. He could have engaged in 
almsgiving (Lazarus had been close enough!). For him good things had been 
purple and fine linen, daily merriment and feasting. He had chosen what he 
wanted and now he must had to abide by his choice. Lazarus had received evil 
things. In this case there is no ‘his.’ Lazarus had not been responsible for the evils 
he had suffered. Now, Abraham points out, a different set of values operates. The 
balance is redressed. Justice is done and there is another factor, the great chasm 
... fixed. This is no doubt a pictorial detail, but it means that in the afterlife there 
is no passing from one state to the other (the Greek implies that this is the purpose 
and not simply the result of the great chasm).!" 
Morris advises in this text that the rolls have now become reversed. The rich man now 


gets a taste of what it is like to be Lazarus except when he had the opportunity to help 


Lazarus, he chose not to and now with the chasm between them in the afterlife, there is 


° Morris, Tyndale New Testament Commentaries, 269. 
0 Morris, Tyndale New Testament Commentaries, 269. 
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no way for Lazarus to come and help him. What is interesting to note, is that the pride of 

the rich man when they were alive was the equivalent to the chasm that is between them 

in death. The rich man felt that he was so far from helping Lazarus in life that it was as if 

he built a chasm between the two of them that he refused to cross. Morris also noted that 

in some Jewish literature, they dialogue about a permanent separation after death as well. 
Next in verses twenty-seven through twenty-eight, 


For the first time in the story the rich man shows some interest in others (though 
still not in the poor; he sticks to his own). He asks that his five brothers be warned 
of what awaits them. Once again, he assumes that Lazarus may be dispatched on 
his errand, his deep-seated sense of superiority remains. He also implies that he 
had not been treated fairly; if he had really been given all the information he 
needed, he would have acted differently. In contrast is Lazarus’s impressive 
silence throughout the parable, He neither complains about his hard lot on earth, 
nor gloats over the rich man after death, nor expresses resentment at the latter’s 
endeavors to have him sent on errands. Throughout he accepts what God sends 
him. 


Lastly, Morris says that verses twenty-nine through thirty-one, when broken down 
further: 


Abraham points to the Scriptures. Moses, of course, means ‘the writings of 
Moses’ and the combination with the prophets points to the whole of Scripture, as 
in verse 16. The Bible, reasons Abraham, gives the brothers all they need. There 
is an implication that the rich man’s unpleasant situation was due not to his riches 
(after all, Abraham had been rich), but to his neglect of scripture and its teaching. 
But the rich man does not agree. He knows how he had reacted to the possession 
of the Bible. So, he says that if someone goes to them from the dead things will be 
different; that will bring them to repentance. Such is the fallacy of the natural 
man.!3 


Morris closes this parable with Abraham’s statement, about one rising from the dead 


having no affect. Simply put, because if they do not believe scripture, they will not 


Morris, Tyndale New Testament Commentaries, 272. 
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believe the word of someone coming back to tell them what will be instore for them if 


they do not change their ways before they die. Morris, further reiterates in his statement: 

“Tf a man (says Jesus) cannot be humane with the Old Testament in his hand and 
Lazarus on his doorstep, nothing—neither a visitant from the other world nor a revelation 
of the horrors of Hell will teach him otherwise” that there is no reason for Lazarus to 
return to visit the rich man’s brothers because of their ability to believe or choice not to. 
Also, in verse twenty-six, Morris hints that, “even though the text is referring to Lazarus 
coming back from the dead, that the readers of Luke could easily think of it being Jesus 
because He is the risen Savior; and those who refuse to follow Jesus’ words in scripture 
would not be convinced either if One came back from the dead. Consequently, this is 
exactly what Jesus Christ did. Therefore, those who refuse to believe, will also end up in 
hell" 


The opening phrase is reminiscent of 16:1, but here the rich man is of importance 
in his own right. After tA0v0o10¢ $875 has the doubtless secondary insertion 
ovonatt Nevyg; cf. the addition of the name Nineue in sa; the rich man is given 
the name ‘Finaeus’ in Pseudo-Cyprian, ‘Finees’ in Priscillian, and ‘Amonofis’ in 
Peter of Riga (Metzger, 165f.). The origin of these names is uncertain. 
‘Amonofis’ is a form of ‘Amenophis’, a name of several ancient Pharaohs. 
Finaeus/Finees may be based on the Phinehas who appears along with Eleazar in 
Ex. 6:25; Nu. 25:7, 11; Jos. 22:13, 31f.; 24:33. Alternatively, it may be explained 
as a combination of the Coptic article with Neues (K. Grobel*, 381f.). Neues is 
most plausibly explained as due to haplography of the longer form Nivevyg, as 
attested by sa, and no doubt crept into the Greek text from the Sahidic tradition. 
As for Nineue, this has been explained as a corruption of Mwvatoc, which in its 
turn is equivalent to Bar Ma‘jan (H. Gressmann, cited by Creed, 211, who 
comments rightly that this is a precarious identification). More obvious is an 
allusion to the rich city of Nineveh and God’s judgment upon it. Most ingenious 
is the suggestion of Grobel that it represents a Coptic word meaning ‘Nobody’, a 
derisory word to describe the status of the rich man in the underworld, which was 
used in an Egyptian version of the basic story and thence was added by a scribe to 
the Lucan version. The rich man’s sumptuous way of life is now described. It was 
his custom (évedidvoKeEto, imperfect) to wear garments of purple and fine 
underwear. zop@vpa, originally the purple fish (murex), was used of the dye 


'4 Morris, Tyndale New Testament Commentaries, 269-272. 
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obtained from it, and then of cloth so dyed (Mk. 15:17, 20; Rev. 18:12**). A 
costly mantle of wool, such as would be worn by royalty is meant (cf. SB II, 222). 
Bvooos (Rev. 18:12 v. 1.**) is a loan word, Hebrew bis, (Est. 1:6; cf. Pr. 31:22), 
‘fine linen’ (cf. SB II, 222; J. Weiss, 488, however, claims that fine Egyptian 
cotton is meant). For linen and purple see Pr. 31:22; 1QapGen. 20:31. 
evepaivopat (12:19) here has the sense of feasting, and Aapmpac**, ‘splendidly’, 
can be applied to feasting (€Gaptioa1 10 deimvov Aaump@c, PGM 1, 111, cited by 
AG). 


The following exegetical excerpt from Alexander Maclaren, gives the most insightful yet 
profound explanation of this pericope. 


The sternest of Christ’s parables, must be closely connected with verses 13 
and 14. Keeping them in view, its true purpose is plain. It is meant to 
rebuke, not the possession of wealth, but its heartless, selfish use. Christ 
never treats outward conditions as having the power of determining either 
character or destiny. What a man does with his conditions settles what he 
is and what becomes of him. Nor does the parable teach that the use of 
wealth is the only determining factor, but, as every parable must do, it has 
to isolate the lesson it teaches in order to burn it into the hearers.’ 


Maclaren argues that there are three parts to this story. He argues that the first 
part of this story is about the conduct of the rich man. He carries himself in such 
a way that is unacceptable in the eyes of God. He believes the second art of this 
story is the fate of the rich man, based on his previous conduct, his fate was 
ultimately sealed. He further argues that the third part of this pericope is the 
“sufficiency of existing warnings to keep us from his sin and the end.”'” 
Properly speaking, here is a parable-that is, a representation of physical 
facts which have to be translated into moral or religious truths, but an 
imaginary narrative, embodying a normal fact in a single case. The rich 


man does not stand for something else, but is one of the class of which 
Jesus wishes to set forth the sin and fate. It is very striking that neither he 


‘ST, Howard Marshall, The Gospel of Luke: A Commentary on the Greek Text, New International 
Greek Testament Commentary (Richmond, TX: Paternoster Press, 1978), 634-635. 
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nor the beggar is represented as acting, but each is simply described. The 
juxtaposition of the two figures carries the whole lesson. It has sometimes 
been felt as a difficulty that the one is not said to have done anything bad, 
nor the other to have been devout or good; and some hasty readers have 
thought that Jesus was here teaching the communistic doctrine that wealth 
is sin, and that poverty is virtue. No such crude trash came from His lips, 
but He does teach that heartless wallowing in luxury, with naked, starving 
beggars at the gate, is sin which brings bitter retribution. The fact that the 
rich man does nothing is His condemnation. He was not damned because 
he had a purple robe and fine linen undergarments, nor because he had 
lived in abundance, and every meal had been a festival, but because, while 
so living, he utterly ignored Lazarus, and used his wealth only for his own 
gratification. Nothing more needs to be said about his character; the facts 
sufficiently show it. Still less needs to be said about that of Lazarus. In this 
part of the narrative he comes into view simply as the means of bringing 
out the rich man’s heartlessness and self-indulgence. For the purposes of 
the narrative, his disposition was immaterial; for it is not our duty to help 
only deserving or good people. Manhood and misery are enough to 
establish the right to sympathy and succour. There may be a hint of 
character in the name ‘Lazarus,’ which probably means ‘God is help.’ 
Since this is the only name in the parables, it is natural to give it 
significance, and it most likely suggests that the beggar clung to God as 
his stay. It may glance, too, at the riddle of life, which often seems to 
mock trust by continued trouble. Little outward sign had Lazarus of divine 
help, yet he did not cast away his confidence. No doubt, he sometimes got 
some crumbs from Dives’ table, but not from Dives. That the dogs licked 
his sores does not seem as either alleviation or aggravation, but simply as 
vividly describing his passive helplessness and utterly neglected condition. 
Neither he nor any one drove them off. The main point about him is that 
he was at Dives’ gate, and therefore thrust before Dives’ notice, and that 
he got no help. The rich man was not bound to go and hunt for poor 
people, but here was one pushed under his nose, as it were. Translate that 
into general expressions, and it means that we all have opportunities of 
beneficence laid in our paths, and that our guilt is heavy if we neglect 
these. ‘The poor ye have always with you.’ The guilt of selfish use of 
worldly possessions is equally great whatever is the amount of 
possessions. Doing nothing when Lazarus lies at our gate is doing great 
wickedness. These truths have a sharp edge for us as well as for the 
‘Pharisees who were covetous;’ and they are woefully forgotten by 
professing Christians.'® 


MacLaren speaks on the second part of the story as the Lord following the two 


individuals as being so close in proximity physically but still so distant 
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emotionally, spiritually, and morally even beyond the land of the living into the 
afterlife. MacLaren points out that in this parable Jesus assumes the accustomed 
“Rabbinical” instruction to hell. It is further worth noting that Maclaren stated 
“He does not thereby stamp these conceptions of the state of the dead with His 
assent; for the purpose of the narrative is not to reveal the secrets of that land, but 
to impress the truth of retribution for the sin in question. It would not be to a 
group of Pharisaic listeners that He would have unveiled that world.”!” 
MacLaren depends his examination of this text when he argues that Christ 
“takes their own notions of it-angel bearers, Abraham’s bosom, the two divisions 
in Hades, the separation, and yet communication, between them. These are 
Rabbis’ fancies, not Christ’s revelations. The truths which He wished to force 
home lie in the highly imaginative conversation between the rich man and 
Abraham, which also has its likeness in many a Rabbinical legend.”?° MacLaren 
then states that the differences in the ending of the two main characters in this 
story can be seen in a couple different ways. It can be seen in the lesson of the 
rich man’s neglecting of the beggar and ultimately leading to his death. This can 
be seen as the rich man being responsible for the death of the beggar and left his 
corpse unburied, which raises the level of pity for Lazarus in this text. He also, 
mentioned that perhaps the dogs licking his wounds may have torn his flesh. 
MacLaren follows up his commentary with “A fine sight that would be from the 


rich man’s door! The latter had to die too, for all his purple, and to be swathed in 
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less gorgeous robes. His funeral is mentioned, not only because pomp and 
ostentation went as far as they could with him, but to suggest that he had to leave 
them all behind. ‘His glory shall not descend after him.””! 

MacLaren brings out, with vivid candor, the visual image of the 
consequences of living a selfish life. When one has the ability to help others and 
because of their status chose to deliberately ignore another one of God’s children 
who needs some form of assistance. Even in the event that one cannot completely 
restore an individual, at the least, they can try to help them in any way they can. 
The characters in this pericope started out in one position and ended up swapping 
in the end because of their actions while in their original states. The characters 
ultimately chose their own destiny based on their earthly actions. This is a lesson 
for all who read this story, all of your earthly actions have consequences in the 
afterlife. Rather they believe in heaven or hell, does not truly matter because 
when it is over, they will reside in one or the other. 

In closing out this portion of his exegesis, MacLaren reiterates the role 
reversal one more time in relation to the “relative positions of Dives and Lazarus” 
to close out this section. When he says: 

Further, note that the latter now desires to have from the former the very 

help which in life he had not given him, and that the retribution for 

refusing succour here is its denial hereafter. There had been no sharing of 

‘good things’ in the past life, but the rich man had asserted his exclusive 

rights to them. They had been ‘thy good things’ in a very sinful sense, and 


Lazarus had been left to carry his evil things alone. There shall be no 
communication of good now. Earth was the place for mutual help and 
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impartation. That world affords no scope for it; for their men reap what 
they have sown, and each character has to bear its own burden.” 


MacLaren begins to close his remarks for this pericope with the “ineffaceableness 
of distinctions of character” and connects each to the corresponding destiny of the 
rich man and Lazarus. The chasm or gulf that is set between them in the latter of 
the story represents the irreconcilable state that was the result of the 
corresponding actions of the rich man and of Lazarus. Both characters are now in 
positions in their situations that cannot be changed or crossed regardless of 
intentions. Even if Lazarus wanted to help him, he was unable. Abraham said 
that neither can cross over at this point. This is the irrevocable status of 
consequence that they both chose, directly or in directly while in the land of the 
living. 

MacLaren wants the reader to know that Jesus is speaking of the 
“intermediate state,” that will come before the final day of judgment and 
resurrection. Maclaren reminds us through this text that the life you live is a direct 
correlation to the life here-after. Also, once this life has ended there can be no 
changes or corrections to adjust one’s final and permanent destination or as 
Maclaren put it, “cannot be cast into the melting-pot and remolded there.””> He 
closed this thought with stating the lesson to be learned from this story is that 
heartless selfishness in unforgivable. The rich man’s thought for his brethren was 


quite as much an excuse for himself. He thought that, if he had only known, 
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things would have been different. He shifts blame from himself on to the 
insufficiency of the warnings given him and the two answers put into Abraham’s 
mouth teach the sufficiency of ‘Moses and the prophets,’ little as these say about 
the future, and the impossibility of compelling men to listen to a divine message 
to which they do not wish to listen. 

The fault lies, not in the deficiency of the warnings, but in the aversion of 
the will. No matter whether it is Moses or a spirit from Hades who speaks, 
if men do not wish to hear, they will not hear. They will not be persuaded 
for persuasion has as much, or more, to do with the heart and inclination 
than with the head. We have as much witness from heaven as we need. 
The worst man knows more of duty than the best man does. Dives is in 
torments because he lived for self; and he lived for self, not because he did 


not know that it was wrong, but because he did not choose to do what he 
knew to be right.” 


Summary 

The previous authors, articles, and commentaries all continue to have some of the 
same ongoing themes for this pericope. The rich man, poor man, and the lack of 
willingness to help the less fortunate. This in-depth discussion from Alexander 
MacLaren connects the pericope to the ultimate sin of selfishness and the consequences 
of the lack of compassion for those in need. What can be gleaned from this pericope and 
the authors is that God is a just and loving God to those who are faithful and honor Him. 
Jesus spoke this parable as a warning and a guide for those who were mistreating others 
by allowing them to suffer when they were able to help them. Also, as a bit of good news 


for those who were the Lazarus in this story. That God sees and regardless if they receive 
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the help, they desire that God still is watching and they will be rewarded as long as they 


keep the faith. 

The naming of Lazarus in this parable is very significant, it is as if to the rich man 
and his household, Lazarus was invisible, and he did not even take the time to know his 
name. Therefore, it was as if he did not exist, know that the rich man and his household 
saw him daily, to acknowledge Lazarus’ existence would be to also acknowledge the rich 
man’s fault of leaving Lazarus in his destitute situation. In his choosing to ignore 
Lazarus, the rich man missed out on the blessings that would have come with knowing 
Lazarus. In those days, a person’s name had a destiny attached to it and therefore directs 
their life to come. Therefore, the rich man’s biggest mistake was not knowing Lazarus’ 
name. If he would have taken the time to get to know Lazarus, he would have discovered 
that his name, meant “God is my help.” However instead of meeting “God is my Help” 
he chose to abandon “God’s help” and in doing so turned his back on God and any 
opportunity he could have had to meet Him through Lazarus. It was only in his time of 
desperation, after death, while in hell, that he felt the need to seek the help of the very 
person he originally tried to leave behind. There is no excuse for the man to say he did 
not know because while in hell, he asked Abraham if he could send Lazarus, by name to 
tell his brother who were still alive. Meaning, all of this time the rich man knew who 
Lazarus was and refused to acknowledge him because he felt there was no benefit. This 
is the same type of abandonment that is felt by so many African American Air Force 
members. They sit “at the Gate” hoping for an opportunity that will never come because 
they are constantly ignored and overlooked when it comes to things. It is only when the 


problem gets too big for the others to handle that they decided to bring in African 
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American advice, only to use it and then not give them credit or recognize their efforts in 


the resolution of the issue. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The historical foundations chapter is going to be used as a foundational chapter 
for the final Doctoral Project. The title of the Final Doctoral Project is “The Lack of 
Recognition for African American Personnel in the Air Force.” This foundational chapter 
sheds light on the history of the Abolitionist Movement in the United States, and how the 
current climate in the United States Air Force still deals with these and other prejudicial 
issues for African Americans. This country failed to eradicate or resolve the deeply 
rooted issues of slavery, inclusion, and preferential treatment. In past years, these issues 
became more covert while remaining prevalent in many of the U.S. Armed Forces 
locations, especially Air Force Bases. In recent months, the United States Air Force, has 
admitted that African Americans have received harsher treatment for disciplinary issues. 

Those who designed the Abolitionist Movement designed it to be a huge step in 
the right direction for the United States of America. The movement began as an attempt 
to free those who had been oppressed by slavery, prejudice, and dehumanization. This 
chapter includes some key moments, characters, and legislation that allowed for the 
movement’s momentary success. The movement’s success continued until the majority 
figured out other ways to enslave, segregate, and unleash racial prejudices and bias 


against African American people. “Black service members are significantly more likely 
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to face military punishment than their white colleagues, according to a new report that 
alleges rampant racial bias in the military.”! 

This chapter begins with a discussion of the history of the abolitionist movement 
to include the main characters in the movement, how it began and how it still ties into the 
current climate of the Air Force today. This chapter does not state that the Air Force is 
the only branch of service with these issues, but this particular branch is the focus of this 
Doctoral Project. 

The Abolitionist movement in the United States of America was an effort to end 

slavery in a nation that valued personal freedom and believed “all men are created 

equal.” Over time, abolitionists grew more strident in their demands, and slave 

owners entrenched in response, fueling regional divisiveness that ultimately led to 

the American Civil War.” 
“There were three major schools of deliberately nonviolent abolitionist. All three agreed 
in principle to reject violence in their own strictly abolitionist activity, to discourage slave 
revolts, and to seek emancipation by peaceful means.”? According to Mabee, the Quaker 
and Garrisonians possessed more organization as nonviolent schools, which made them 
more recognized among the three abolitionist groups. The third group, whom Mabee 
referred to as Tappanites (after their leader Lewis Tappan), possessed less organization 
and at times seem to be less coherent. 

This story of “the Quakers' role in abolition from George Fox to John Greenleaf 

Whittier” begins with the troubling of the Quaker conscience in the seventeenth 


century, and ends with Appomatox in 1865. The early Quakers owned slaves. The 
spirit of brotherhood within the Society even produced the curious case of a 
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Quaker meeting helping a financially hard-pressed Friend to pay for his slave. 
The Quaker idea of the equality of men in the eyes of God, however, was bound 
to have its effect. When Fox admonished his followers that they must "have the 
mind of Christ," that they must be merciful, and that God has made all nations of 
one blood, a few were early convinced of the need for emancipation. William 
Edmundson, an Irish Quaker, was one of the first to come to this view. The well- 
known Germantown antislavery remonstrance of 1688 was sidetracked by the 
Philadelphia yearly meeting as a matter too "weighty" to determine. Ten years 
later, however, the same meeting requested the co-operation of Barbados Friends 
in suppressing the shipment of Negroes to Pennsylvania. In 1711 the 
Pennsylvania Quaker legislature even forbade the importation of slaves, although 
the law was disallowed in London.* 


According to Hershberger, with the arrival of “militant abolitionism,” indicated by the 
founding of the Garrison Liberator in 1831, 


The Quakers found it necessary to decide whether to continue their earlier 
moderate methods of protest against slavery, or to enter the desperate struggle in 
which North and South were ultimately to be joined in mortal combat. A few 
Quakers, such as Arnold Buffum, E. L. Capron, and John G. Whittier, rallied to 
the support of Garrison. 


Also, according to Hershberger, the sanctioned gatherings were considerably more on the 
conservative style. However, this all changed in 1842 in Baltimore during a yearly 
gathering. Hicksite advised against “involving ourselves with the associations that have 
sprung up around us for the avowed purpose of promoting the abolition of slavery in our 
country by political or other means of a coercive nature, devised in the wisdom and 
contrivance of man.’ 


The Black History Month Garrisonian Abolitionists article states that the 


Garrisonian abolitionists set themselves apart from other groups opposed to slavery in 
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that they postured themselves more so on the issues of gender in addition to racial 
equality. The Abolitionist article also talks discusses the proactive nature of the 
Garrisonians’ approaches, especially in their pursuit of creating a very broad platform of 
activists whose main targets resided in the same state in which the activists lived, whose 
main targets served in the military, and whose main targets attended many of the local 
churches because of their connections to slavery. Even though the Garrisonians became 
unified because of their common goal to abolish slavery: 


Yet it was not necessarily consensus over strategies and tactics that united 
Garrisonians. Group cohesiveness, which began to solidify during the late 1830s, 
was maintained by several factors: participants’ emotional ties of loyalty and 
friendship to William Lloyd Garrison; their common belief that antislavery 
organizations should be fundamentally inclusive—tregardless of individuals’ 
views on society, religion, and politics—and should require of members only their 
devotion to immediate emancipation; and their collective allegiance to the 
government of God (as opposed to its human counterpart), which required direct 
obedience to divine law and merely submission, and disobedience when their 
consciences dictated, to its man-made analogue.’ 


In the early 1830s, at the outset of the movement for immediate, uncompensated 
emancipation without expatriation, abolitionists were not divided into separate 
factions. The outspoken and uncompromising activist-editor William Lloyd 
Garrison—whose newspaper the Liberator (inaugurated | January 1831) 
dramatically signified a new and strikingly aggressive phase in American 
antislavery reform—was the leader of one delegation of New Englanders among 
several other groups of like-minded individuals who met in Philadelphia in 1833 
to form a national antislavery organization. Beginning in 1837, however, the 
abolitionists who gathered around Garrison’s leadership, sympathetic to his 
reformist vision and united on the issue of the equal participation of women, 
emerged as an identifiable group. Moreover, from 1840 onward, Garrison and his 
followers controlled immediate abolitionism’s original national association, the 
American Anti-Slavery Society (AASS), as well as the regional Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society (the name adopted in 1835 by the former New England 
Anti-Slavery Society) and sundry local societies. They also helped establish the 
editorial policies of various antislavery presses, including the National Anti- 
Slavery Standard (official organ of the AASS), the Pennsylvania Freeman 
(mouthpiece of the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society based in Philadelphia), and 
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the Anti-Slavery Bugle (the journal of the Western Anti-Slavery Society, based in 
Salem, Ohio).® 


Unlike the Garrisonians, the Tappanites often worked through political parties and 
churches. Politically they were strong among supporters of the abolitionist 
Liberty party, and religiously they were strong among Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians. The forms of nonviolent direct action they emphasized included 
refusing fellowships to churchmen who supported slavery, creating new anti- 
slavery religious slavery organizations to rival slavery supporting ones, and 
creating interracial schools and colleges.’ 


Lewis Tappan was born in Northampton, Massachusetts, the youngest of six 
brothers. His mother was a staunch and dedicated Edwardsean Calvinist who 
spared no effort throughout her lifetime to bring her children into the true faith 
and to keep them there. Lewis left school at fourteen. He went to Boston and there 
entered business for himself at twenty-one. He became a Unitarian, engaged 
actively in several movements for moral and social reform, and contracted a 
marital alliance that improved his social standing. Financial difficulties caused 
him to turn for help to his brother Arthur, a wealthy New York merchant, who 
brought Lewis to Manhattan, employed him, and eventually took him into 
partnership in the largest silk-jobbing firm in the country. As a precondition, 
Arthur insisted upon “a lone, but pointed, stipulation,” that Lewis not be active as 
a Unitarian in New York. While attempting to preserve his integrity in the face of 
this demand, Lewis discovered himself once again adhering to a modified form of 
the Calvinistic orthodoxy he and his brother had inherited from their mother. 
During their partnership they founded the Journal of Commerce. Before the end 
of his career Lewis had conceived of and set up the Mercantile Agency, the first 
credit-rating agency which was eventually to become Dun and Bradstreet.'° 


McKivigan wrote that the differences in each of their respective approaches to abolition 
between the Garrisonians and the Tappans brought about the Tappanite-Garrisonian 
dispute of 1837. 


A contest between “conservative” and “radical” abolitionist—does not take Lewis 
Tappan’s men on their own terms. The Tappanites did not see themselves as 
“conservatives” struggling to derail a more militant form of antislavery activism. 
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Rather they saw themselves as activist committed to God, to Bible, to the 
churches, and to the emancipation of black bondsman. HM 


McKivigan wrote about how the Garrisonians seemed to have lost sight of their 
spirituality and Christ-centered focus, as well as their focus on slaves. McKivigan, 
pointed out that despite the often-heated exchanges between the Garrisonians and the 
Tappans, the Tappans never lost sight of their church centered values so much so that 
their close circle never questioned their values. On the contrary, these exchanges brought 
them closer together and fortified their values and belief system. 

Though very different in their approaches, the Garrisonians and the Tappans 
ultimately had the same goal in mind. This is similar to the plight of Malcom X and Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. when both possessed the same goal but different ways of 
execution of their respective plans. Both groups agreed that slavery was wrong and went 
after the groups they felt bore most of the responsibility with different forms of attack. 
Despite the differences among their plans, they still made an impact in the world that 
exist today — even if it seems to be reverting at times. 

The Garrisonians rose as the result of the passion and values of a Bostonian editor 
by the name of William Lloyd Garrison. 

One of the major participants in the antislavery struggle, William Lloyd Garrison 

was so greatly influenced by his involvement in the crusade against slavery that 

his religious beliefs changed significantly over the decades the indifference and 
hostility with which a majority of the nation’s “orthodox” churchmen met his 

pleas for immediate and unconditional emancipation caused Garrison to become 
estranged from the clergy and convinced him that he should turn to more liberal 


religionists for aid and religious instruction Separated from his eminently 
orthodox Baptist roots, he found it increasingly easy to reject those elements of 
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his evangelical heritage which seemed to do little for man and nothing for the 
suffering slave.'” 


William Lloyd Garrison was a highly influential character in the abolitionist movement. 
In “William Lloyd Garrison & Black Abolitionism,” the writer recorded Garrison’s key 
accomplishments as follows: 
e Hecreated the most successful black abolitionist newspaper in American 
history called The Liberator that allowed people of all races, genders and 


education to talk about abolitionist matters. 


e He successfully garnered the support of fellow citizens in the abolitionist 
movement with numbers that were unprecedented. 


e He produced many literary works that were highly influential in manifesting a 
culture of empathy for African Americans most notably in his Address 
Delivered before the Free People of Colour (which was distributed in three 
editions over the span of two years) and his Thoughts on African 
Colonization."* 


Had it not been for the works and actions of Garrison, the Abolitionist Movement would 
not have advanced and resonated like it did. William Lloyd Garrison and his paper the 
Liberator were instrumental and vocal about the injustice of slavery. One day Garrison 
heard a man speak by the name of Frederick Douglass. Garrison later, after becoming 
highly intrigued by Douglass, introduced him to wealthy abolitionists in Boston. 
Garrison played an instrumental role in the establishment of Douglass as an abolitionist 
and activist. He also helped Douglass get his books published. The two men shared a 
good friendship until Frederick Douglass founded and launched an anti-slavery paper 
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called The North Star. This became a competing paper for the Liberator founded by 


Garrison. The rift between the two abolitionist, and once close friends, began to grow 
after this. It is said that the reason Garrison felt betrayed by Douglass was because 
during their anti-slavery lecturing tour, Garrison became very ill and thought he was 
going to die. At this point, Frederick Douglass left him during his illness and 
disappeared for a while. Then just as Garrison was starting to recover, Douglass 
reappeared with him The North Star. Feeling betrayed by Douglass, but still determined 
to continue the fight against anti-slavery and in doing so was willing to endorse The 
North Star,” Garrison did just that even though the trust relationship with Douglass never 
fully recovered. William Lloyd Garrison focused more on the big picture. '4 

“Frederick Douglass (1818-1915), abolitionist and writer, was a most articulate 
critic of the slaveholding Christianity of his day. His critique was based upon his 
acceptance of Christianity as a moral force that had particular authority in the debate 
about slavery, and in the construction of a society of racial equality.”!> His experiences 
shaped him as the “crucible of Douglass’s prophetic Christian faith was his childhood 


suffering as a slave. Before his escape at age 20, Douglass witnessed and endured great 
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cruelty, especially at the hands of Christian masters.”'© This experienced caused him to 
lean more on his faith, 


So Douglass embraced, as he called it the “Christianity of Christ,” as opposed to 
morally bankrupt slave holding Christianity. The former was understood to be 
good, pure, holy...peaceable...impartial. There is little doubt that the reference to 
Christianity as “impartial” is most significant. Without the emphasis upon 
impartiality—especially as regards the races—Christianity could not be pure.'” 


Wimbush referenced Douglass’ use of a parody authored by a Methodist preacher as a 
means to convey his sentiments. Wimbush says that Douglass used the concluding lines 
in a sarcastic way in order to reference the “union.” This, more than likely, served as his 
motive in selecting the following piece. 


Come, saints and sinners, hear me tell How pious priests whip Jack and Nell, And 
women buy and children sell, And preach all sinners down to hell. And sing of 
heavenly union. They'll bleat and baa, dona like goats, Gorge down black sheep, 
and strain at motes, Array their backs in fine black coats, Then seize their negroes 
by their throats, And choke, for heavenly union. They'll church you if you sip a 
dram, And damn you if you steal a lamb; Yet rob old Tony, Doll, and Sam, Of 
Human rights, and bread and ham; Kidnapper's heavenly union. They'll loudly 
talk of Christ's reward, And bind his image with a cord, And scold, and swing the 
lash abhorred, And sell their brother in the Lord To handcuffed heavenly union.'® 


Douglass used this rhetoric in order to identify that Christianity means the demonstration 
of unity for all races, and when this is destabilized, there is a complete failure of unity for 
all, which is the basis of the Abolitionist Movement. The very act of slavery undermines 


the very values of Christianity and abolitionists attempted to destabilize it from within the 


‘6D. H. Dilbeck, “The Radical Faith of Frederick Douglass: Remembering a Forgotten Side of 
America’s Most Famous Abolitionist, Two Centuries after His Birth,” Christianity Today 62, no. | 
(January 2018): 48-49, https://search-ebscohost- 
com.utsdayton.idm.oclc.org/login.aspx ?direct=true&db=a6h& AN=A TLAiFZK1 80131001788 &site=ehost- 
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church. One of the main reasons for the author’s selection of the Abolitionist Movement 
for this chapter of the project is because a new form of slavery is causing destabilization 
in the United States Air Force. This is the result of something that continues to this day: 
the lack of representation of African Americans among those being recognized for their 
efforts and the lack of African Americans fighting to be included is continuing today. 
Frederick Douglass, many may not know, was a man of radical Christian faith. D. 
H. Dilbeck, wrote: 
Yet there’s a side of Douglass that’s not often remembered or celebrated: his 
radical Christian faith. Douglass was a kind of prophet crying in the wilderness of 
Christian slaveholding America. It’s no coincidence that in the most famous 
speech of his life—‘“What to the Slave is the Fourth of July?”—Douglass quoted 
the prophet Isaiah at length.!” 
Dilbeck also wrote that many of the prophets often inspired Douglass. He often mirrored 
their approach in delivering news to those who would listen. Douglass desired to be able 
to speak to the American majority, who were in favor of slavery, as well as those who 
opposed it secretly and delivered messages to them in the same way as a biblical prophet. 
This meant being able to speak truth to those in power and delivering messages of 
warning about things to come to those who were wicked because of their acts of slavery 
as well as those in favor of this horrific practice of human oppression. He also, in 
prophetic fashion, delivered messages of godly hope and unmerited grace. 
In this excerpt from Frederick Douglass’s speech “The Hypocrisy of American 


Slavery” Douglass provided his prophetic rebuke of those who are participating in 


slavery. 


'9 Dilbeck, “The Radical Faith of Frederick Douglass,” 48, https://search-ebscohost- 
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But I fancy I hear some of my audience say it is just in this circumstance that you 
and your brother Abolitionists fail to make a favorable impression on the public 
mind. Would you argue more and denounce less, would you persuade more and 
rebuke less, your cause would be much more likely to succeed. But, I submit, 
where all is plain there is nothing to be argued. What point in the anti-slavery 
creed would you have me argue? On what branch of the subject do the people of 
this country need light? Must I undertake to prove that the slave is a man? That 
point is conceded already. Nobody doubts it. The slave-holders themselves 
acknowledge it in the enactment of laws for their government. They acknowledge 
it when they punish disobedience on the part of the slave. There are seventy-two 
crimes in the State of Virginia, which, if committed by a black man (no matter 
how ignorant he be), subject him to the punishment of death; while only two of 
these same crimes will subject a white man to like punishment.” 


Frederick Douglass was an escaped slave who became a prominent activist, 
author and public speaker. He became a leader in the abolitionist movement, 
which sought to end the practice of slavery, before and during the Civil War. 
After that conflict and the Emancipation Proclamation of 1862, he continued to 
push for equality and human rights until his death in 1895.7! 


Writer and playwright Harriet Beecher Stowe was another activist in the Abolitionist 
Movement. 


Beecher Stowe wrote the antislavery novel Uncle Tom’s Cabin (hereafter, UTC) 
“to awaken sympathy for the African race.” UTC ran first as a serial for the 
abolitionist newspaper National Era, and then appeared in book form in 1852. 
UTC went viral: everyone was reading it, reviewing it, selling it, praising and 
damning it. It became the bestselling book of the century. By portraying slaves as 
human beings, not property, Stowe persuaded millions that slavery was evil. 
When war erupted, Southerners blamed Stowe and her ilk for starting all the 
trouble. No wonder that when Abraham Lincoln met Stowe in the White House in 
1862, he is said to have quipped, “So you are the little woman who started this big 
war.” Everyone knew that Stowe's fictional characters—especially Uncle Tom— 
stirred conflicting passions between North and South. And yet, in a strange twist 
of history, the term “Uncle Tom” somehow became a racial insult.” 


20 “The Hypocrisy of American Slavery,” Frederick Douglass, accessed February 9, 2019, 
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When searching the term Uncle Tom in the Urban Dictionary one would learn that “in 


the black community, Uncle Tom eventually came to mean an African American who 
sells out his people's interests and still does today,” even to the point where they would 
stab other black people in the back just to stay ahead and close to their white 
counterparts.”> Koester goes on to elaborate that the phrase “Uncle Tom” is also a term 
used toward each other to discourage other African Americans who are trying to do better 
for themselves and trying to advance in education, careers, and other means of propelling 
themselves forward in life. This term is generally used by those who have no drive or 
aspirations of attaining anything of their own. Therefore, they try to use this term to 
discourage those who want more for themselves and their families, in hopes of keeping 


them down on their low level. In addition to Uncle Tom, they may use terms “including 


‘Oreo,’ ‘traitor,’ and ‘yard ape.””4 


Some early productions of UTC were antislavery plays, in keeping with Stowe's 
intentions. But most theater managers sidestepped controversy. Theater managers 
could, and did, tell scriptwriters to do “anything to cover up the real drift of the 
play.” Characters and scenes that might offend white theatergoers were dropped 
or given a complete makeover. And speaking of makeovers, white people donned 
blackface to play the major black characters in staged versions of UTC. In the old 
tradition of minstrelsy, these actors played up racial stereotypes to please white 
audiences. As jolly darkies sang and danced on stage, slavery was made to look 
benign. The character of Uncle Tom was likewise degraded. A reviewer of an 
1853 production in New York described the Uncle Tom character (played by a 
white man) as “a meek, pious, and subdued old negro... [a] pathetic” man.]*° 


Koester also wrote that Stowe’s Tom was nothing like he was portrayed on in the stage 


plays by white actors. The character of Tom in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was a strong, and 


23 “Uncle Tom,” Urban Dictionary, August 4, 2003, accessed January 31, 2019, 
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very confident man with a lot of respect on the plantation from all of his fellow slaves. 
He was not a feeble, pathetic, waste of a man that they often dumbed down on stages to 
make themselves feel more comfortable. This is another reason for the relevance of the 
Abolitionist Movement for this chapter in this doctoral project. One can still find these 
practices in the Air Force on multiple bases around the world. These very common 
occurrences are cause for concern and alert for those in leadership in order for them to be 
aware of the toxicity of these environments at the local base level. In these situations, 
some want individuals to appear less than intelligent because they feel intellectually 
inferior to those whom they deem should be a subordinate race, mentally, intellectually, 
and physically. This is what many African Americans often experience daily from white 
America and Air Force environments in the twenty-first century. 

White America is uncomfortable, and some feel threatened by confident, 
intelligent, and attractive African American men and women. They often create 
standards that are higher for African Americans to reach in order to keep them from 
advancing in corporate American, everyday jobs, and even in the military. One of the 
most powerful and correct statements came from the movie “Hidden Figures” when 
Jhené Aiko’s character said that “every time we start making headway, they move the 
finish line.” This is because they do not want to see African Americans as human beings 
or remotely dignified. In Harriet Beecher Stowe’s era they did not want him to appear 
strong in a time where they needed African Americans, in the face of white people, to 
stay inferior. Therefore, they did not want Tom to be viewed as responsible and 
trustworthy, as Stowe originally characterized him. Tom was a good man and an 


honorable Christian man, but this was too much for them to portray on stage because now 


50 
he had the potential to be seen as one of or better than them. After all, Tom was “A 


believer in Jesus, Tom humbled himself and took the form of a servant. Tom was honest 
and unfailingly kind; he would never betray his fellow slaves or lie to please white 
people. Tom's unwavering integrity was part of Stowe's message: the true worth of a 
person has to do with character, not color” and this was far too much for them to handle 
because it would show the flaws of themselves especially when measured up to Tom.”° 

The intentional artificial oppression of African Americans continued even in the 
military. 


At the beginning there was a discrimination in the pay of white and black soldiers. 
The Enlistment Act of July 17, 1862 provided that whites with the rank of private 
should receive $13 a month and $3.50 for clothing, but blacks of the same rank 
were to receive only $7 and $3, respectively. Black soldiers and their white 
officers objected vigorously to this discrimination. The Fifty-Fourth 
Massachusetts Regiment served a year without pay rather than accept 
discriminatory wages and went into battle in Florida in 1864 singing “Three 
cheers for Massachusetts and seven dollars a month.?’ 


The creation of an all-black regiment was unprecedented for such a time as this. 
Therefore, one could expect some resistance to meet the creation of the Fifty-fourth 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry Regiment. 


The Fifty-fourth Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry Regiment was the first military 
unit consisting of black soldiers to be raised in the North during the Civil War. 
Prior to 1863, no concerted effort was made to recruit black troops as Union 
soldiers. The adoption of the Emancipation Proclamation in December of 1862 
provided the impetus for the use of free black men as soldiers and, at a time when 
state governors were responsible for the raising of regiments for federal service, 
Massachusetts was the first to respond with the formation of the Fifty-fourth 
Regiment.”® 
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The Massachusetts Historical Society also says that the establishment the Fifty-fourth 
Regiment was a huge controversial issue and cause massive amounts of negative public 
attention from its start. The society referenced that this regiment aroused a lot of 
questions. Many questions concerned the ability of the black man to effectively fight in 
the “white man’s war.” John A. Andrews, governor of Massachusetts, had confidence in 
the ability of the black man to not only fight in the war, but also highly capable of 
occupying a leadership position. However, many others did not share the idea of having 
a black man in a position of leadership. Those who were against the commissioning of 
black as officers felt that the idea was too controversial to entertain. 


Andrew needed all the support he could get. The commissioned officers, then, 
were white and the enlisted men black. Any black officers up to the rank of 
lieutenant were non-commissioned and reached their positions by moving up 
through the ranks. On 28 May 1863, upon the presentation of the unit's colors by 
the governor and a parade through the streets of Boston, spectators lined the 
streets with the hopes of viewing this experimental unit. The regiment then 
departed Boston on the transport De Molay for the coast of South Carolina.” 


On 16 July 1863, serving as a diversion for the intended attack on Morris Island, 
South Carolina, the Fifty-fourth Regiment saw its first action on James Island, 
losing forty-five men. On 18 July, after several days with little sleep, food or 
water, the regiment was instructed to lead the attack against Fort Wagner on 
Morris Island. In the disastrous assault led by Colonel Shaw, the 54th suffered 
very heavy losses, most notably the loss of their commander, and nearly half of 
the men present were killed, wounded, or missing. Despite this, the unit showed 
exceptional bravery and honor, never retreating as they waited for the 
reinforcements which would never arrive. While the Fifty-fourth Regiment 
suffered heavy losses at Fort Wagner, there is no evidence that the unit was 
chosen because they were thought of simply as cannon fodder. When the news of 
the attack reached home, the unit which had been the target of so much attention, 
publicity, and skepticism finally earned the respect it deserved. Despite the defeat 
at Fort Wagner, the use of black soldiers in the 54th was viewed as a success and 


29 «Fifty-Fourth Regiment,” Massachusetts Historical Society, accessed February 14, 2019, 
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opened the way for numerous other black units in the Union Army for the 
remainder of the war.*” 


The aggressiveness in battle and their willingness to forge on during intense fights 
demonstrated the heart and passion for what they fought. Seeing his soldiers endure both 
outside and inside of battles caused Captain Shaw, in a letter to Francis Shaw, to write 
“This I cannot but regard as perhaps the most important corps to be organized during the 
whole war...”3! Even though others did not fully appreciate or honor these soldiers with 
the respect due to them from the inception of this regiment, after many long hard battles 
and final tragedy they finally received the respect of their counterparts. In respect to the 
Fifty-fourth Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry Regiment, African Americans still suffer 
the same form of discrimination in their willingness to fight and die for their country. 
Much like the soldiers of the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry Regiment, 
African Americans in the Air Force, still struggle for equality, fair treatment, recognition, 
and opportunities. 

When looking at the previous views from the Garrisonians and Tappanites, and 
even the results of the first African American regiment successes, it is easy to see 
different views and wonder what the church said in response to slavery. Did they side 
with the aggressive political views of the Tappanites or the more reserved views of the 
Garrisonians? After all, soldiers who supported and soldiers who stood against slavery 


both fought in the Civil War. 
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When it comes to the church’s views on slavery and ownership, even though 
many of them may have owned slaves, according to Albert Barnes the majority of the 
churches took positions against it. Barnes, the author of The Church and Slavery, wrote 
that “a very large majority of Christians in this land own no slaves, and are, on principle, 
opposed to owning of slaves. The whole number of slave-holders in the United States 
does not amount to four hundred thousand; and of these a small portion only are 
professors of religion.”* An issue then and one that continues today, the church was 
against slave ownership but the vast majority of them did nothing about trying to get 
them set free. This is a classic case of white silence, just because they did not agree with 
it was not enough to be considered against it. When someone is against something, they 
should not allow it in their area, meaning hold others accountable for their wrong stances. 
If you are against slavery, you no longer associate with, purchase goods from, or interact 
with individuals who own slaves. This creates a cash flow problem and ultimately a 
change can happen. Now, they have to find another way to pick their cotton, farm their 
fields, and other duties that they felt required slave labor, and they would have in order to 
continue to survive. This was not the only way to get work done but it was the cheapest 
and laziest way possible, to have others do it for you and then not pay them for the work. 
However, like then, the vast majority of Christians is standing by softly speaking on the 
injustice of racism but are not holding each other accountable for the making the 


necessary change to help African Americans. 


>? Albert Barnes, The Church and Slavery (New York, NY: Negro Universities Press, 1969), 46. 
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Conclusion 

In conclusion, the purpose for this chapter was to give a historical period that is 
connected to the overall doctoral project. The over-arching theme, is dealing with racism 
and racial disparities in the United States Air Force and the different ways that leaders 
and supervisors are effectively limiting African American Airmen and their opportunities 
for advancement, career progression, professional development, awards, special duty 
assignments, and many other things that are willing given to and afforded White Airmen, 
at times, for doing less work. The author selected the Abolitionist Movement to 
demonstrate the history behind the racial injustice for African American individuals from 
the standpoint of racially motivated acts to intentionally hinder their progress. These acts 
intended to cast them in an inferior light so that all could view them and treat them as a 
lesser people in all aspects of human interaction, from recognition for awards, 
professional development opportunities, promotion and career advancement. This 
chapter presented the history of racism that African Americans faced and continue to face 
daily. However, today they face racism presented with a different method of 
psychological, economical, and written oppression for African American Air Force men 
and women of color; through coded language, silencing, negatively paddled feedbacks, 


and intentional disparities in discipline, to name a few. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


This chapter is a foundation for the final project. The title of the final doctoral 
project is “The Lack of Recognition for African American Personnel in the Air Force.” 
This foundational chapter uses Black Liberation Theology to show a correlation between 
racism, African Americans, and the disparity in recognition for African Americans in the 
United States Air Force. The goal is to bring attention to what currently takes place in 
the United States Air Force and to bring about systematic change. The purpose for this 
chapter is to give theological evidence and a firmer foundation for the argument against 
inequality and the mistreatment of African American men and women in the Air Force. 

The researcher chose Black Liberation Theology because of the topic of racial 
inequality, and due to the extent to which inequality applies to members of the African 
American community. This theology is designed for African American people because it 
was born out of the struggle of African American people. The roots of African American 
preaching, teaching, and worship come from the struggles of the culture when the passion 
for worship was as strong and energetic as it is today. African American preaching is so 
strong because it is not simply a sermon given on a Sunday morning but an opportunity 
for the preacher to give birth to an encouraging word for the congregation. Many 
preachers carry these encouraging words in a period of gestation as soon as the previous 
Sunday ends, and they await their new opportunity to bring forth what “Thus saith the 
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Lord” to uplift the people. In keeping with “The Lack of Recognition for African 


American Personnel in the Air Force” and continuing to build on the biblical and 
historical foundational chapters of this project, this chapter on Black Liberation Theology 
will begin with the origin of this particular theology and will provide background on its 
founding fathers as well as prominent individuals of the movement. This chapter will 
then discuss the pros and cons of the movement and any resistance it faced. Lastly, this 
chapter will connect the contents of this chapter with the theme of the final project. 
Liberation Theology originated with “Gustavo Gutiérrez, (born June 8, 1928, 
Lima, Peru), Roman Catholic theologian and Dominican priest who is considered the 
father of liberation theology, which emphasizes a Christian duty to aid the poor and 
oppressed through involvement in civic and political affairs.”' Ultimately Liberation 
Theology birthed Black Liberation Theology, which contained some of the same 
foundational principle issues and was tailored to the needs and plight of African 
Americans for much needed change. Often referred to as Liberation Theology, Black 
Liberation Theology began to form out of necessity and desperation for a Savior in which 
African American people could believe. The founding father of Black Liberation 
Theology was James Hal Cone. Cone was 
Born in Fordyce, Arkansas, on August 5, 1938, author and theologian James Hal 
Cone witnessed the hypocrisy of white Christian racism along with the power and 
community of black churches. His writings advocate Black Liberation Theology. 
Cone graduated with a BA from Philander Smith College in 1958. Three years 
later he received a Master of Divinity degree from Garrett Theological Seminary 


and earned his MA and PhD from Northwestern University in 1963 and 1965 
respectively.” 
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This chapter will discuss more about James Cone after discussing the origination of the 
movement. Black Liberation Theology in a way was calling out for discovery, no one 
knew how to do it or what to call it, the oppression and disenfranchisement of African 
Americans eventually brought to the surface by James Cone. Theo Witvliet and John 
Bowden in the book The Way of the Black Messiah: The Hermeneutical Challenge of 
Black Theology as a Theology of Liberation wrote that: 
Liberation Theology came into being in what in retrospect was a historical context 
of hope and optimism, in the second half of the 1960s. Strikingly enough, the 
first contours of liberation theology could be seen at roughly the same time in 
various parts of the world: they showed up against the background of struggle and 
radical expectation which was symbolized by names like Frank Fanon, Che 
Guevara, Bernadette Devlin and Martin Luther King Ie? 
The context of “hope and optimism” of which they wrote referred to the fact that African 
Americans needed to have a theology that provided hope and optimism in a world that 
seems to want to remove hope and optimism from every aspect of their lives. This 
occurred economically through systematic oppression in the workforce, socially through 
segregation, mentally through the lack of access to quality healthcare, and spiritually 
through the constant “White Jesus” who wanted them to be content with whatever their 
white counterparts deemed they should have or content in their lack. With all of this 
continuing for many years, the birth of Black Liberation Theology came through James 
Cone. According to Cone, Black Liberation Theology 
Emerged when a small group of radical black clergy began to reinterpret the 
meaning of the Christian faith from the standpoint of the black struggle for 


liberation in the United States during the second half of the 1960s. To theologize 
from within the black experience rather than be confined to duplicating the 
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theology of Europe or white North America was the main objective of the new 
black theology.* 


The focus of this theology, like James H. Cone previously stated, came out of the 1960s 
and the many issues that were plaguing African Americans in their quest for equality. In 
adding to Cone’s description, in reference to Black Liberation Theology’s inception, the 
Baptist News Global added that “The theology, which grew out of the civil rights 
struggles of the 1960s, embraces a black-centered Christianity aggressively focused on 
eradicating racism.”° 

Black Liberation Theology was designed to give African Americans a view of 
God outside of the typical ““White Jesus” that so many churches and people seem to 
portray—a Jesus who seems to only cater to the agenda of white Americans and so often 
leaves out the African American people. Cone also raised a very insightful question in 
his book For My People: Black Theology and the Black Church when he asked, “What 
does it mean to be black and Christian?”® He goes on to build his theological argument 
by asking how it is possible that so many are still oppressed and often left out since God 
is supposed to be the Creator of all people and creation, and since through the Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ salvation is available to all people. Cone also points out the 
segregation of so many churches simply because of skin color. He then asks the question 
of “How?” How is that white people can call themselves Christians and claim to have 


Christian values and ideas that are supposed to be based solely on love and acceptance of 
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all but at the same time fully support and tolerate injustices toward black people and 
other minorities all while hiding behind the walls of Christianity. 

James Hal Cone was an African American theologian whose work in Black 
Liberation Theology gave African Americans a more personalized view of the biblical 
text. Siker wrote that Cone: 

Stresses the importance of the historical Jesus and knowing about the historical 

Jesus. Already in his manifesto, A Black Theology of Liberation, Cone 

emphasizes the importance of God’s concrete actions in history, and the general 

reliability of Scripture as a witness to such actions. Cone is not talking about 
anything like a literalist approach to Scripture, nor does he have a naive view that 

Scripture simply narrates history.’ 

Cone delivered a very practical scripture-based Jesus one who was more relatable and 
seemingly more accurate. Hopkins wrote that “Cone’s unique emphasis is introducing 
liberation to the poor, specifically the African American poor, as the key to all types of 
theology and church practice.” Cone also talks about the heart of Christ as it relates to 
the poor and the oppressed. Jesus had a heart for liberating the oppressed living in an evil 
unfair system. Cone believed that Jesus was ultimately the supreme liberator of all who 
were in bondage or lived under any form of tyrannical rule. Therefore, “because Jesus is 
for the oppressed and because African Americans are oppressed, Jesus must be the black 
Christ who provides the necessary soul for black liberation.” 


In James Cone’s Black Liberation Theology, he goes on to state that there are 


three major contexts of Black Theology: the publication of Joseph Washington’s heavy- 
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hitting book Black Religion, The Civil Rights Movement from the 1950s and 1960s, and 


the Black Power Movement. John J. Cary called Washington’s book the catalyst to the 
movement because of how it addressed the elements of the African American church and 
its experiences; and showed how they did not fit into traditional white theology. White 
Christians became enraged because his book deeply dives into the many differences 
between white and black theology, and also exposes the deep-seated undertones of their 
racist behaviors and oppressiveness towards African Americans. 

The Civil Rights Movement can be seen as the fertile soil of injustice and 
oppression from which, inside of James Cone, the Black Liberation Theology Movement 
grew out and on to the society’s main stage. Theologians, like Reverend Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., became the face of the Civil Rights Movement. Roberts and Battle said 
of Dr. King that “Martin King is America’s most important Christian theologian because 
of what he said and did about race from a theological point of view. He was a liberation 
theologian before the phrase was coined by African American and Latin American 
religious thinkers in the late sixties and early seventies.”'° Dr. King’s nonviolent 
approach to combat racism and injustice was effective but not a swift resolution to the 
ongoing Civil Rights problem in America. His philosophical views came from his roots 
in the Black Church, which meant he had to take the more Christ-like approach of being 
non-violent. 

In his essay in “The Quest for Liberation and Reconciliation,” Cone also 
mentioned how Dr. King’s own struggle with racial injustice in America helped shape his 
views on the Gospel of Jesus Christ. He also pointed out how King “was an activist- 


‘0 J. Deotis Roberts and Michael Battle, The Quest for Liberation and Reconciliation: Essays in 
Honor of J. Deotis Roberts (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2005), 57. 
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theologian who showed that one could not be a Christian in any authentic sense without 
fighting for justice among the people.”!' Dr. King’s efforts did not make him popular 
among many white theologians who did not agree with King’s stance on injustice. Cone 
expressed that even though Dr. King helped define his Christian identity, in order to get 
more of an understanding of the liberation movement he had to turn to Malcom X, who 
was less dogmatic than Dr. King. Then Cone’s tone about the movement began to 
change and he wrote one of the most impactful books during the movement called Black 
Theology and Black Power. John J. Carey wrote the following about James Cone’s 
second book: 
A second influential book which deepened the analysis of a distinctive black 
theology and which showed its affinities with the emerging mood of black 
militancy was James Cone’s Black Theology and Black Power. Cone condemned 
the black churches for so docilely having subscribed to the white man’s faith and 
thereby reinforcing the tentacles of racism in American society. '” 
Cone also contended that those individuals who advocated for the Black Power 
movement were more culturally “awake” than those who did not stand with the 
movement. He saw the church and leaders in the communities who did not participate in 
the Black Power Movement as soft and extremely weak African Americans. After all, 
how could they call themselves African American and down for the cause but not take 
action or be willing to stand up for injustice by getting their hands dirty every now and 


then. Cone believed that the more connected a person was to the struggle, the more 


effective they can be in the fight to eliminate oppression. 


'l Roberts and Battle, The Quest for Liberation and Reconciliation, 57. 
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Carey wrote that “Black theology attempts to read the Bible from the distinctive 


perspective of black suffering and thereby provides a bridge between the Christian 
heritage and black militancy.”!? Malcolm X was an energetic, highly intelligent leader 
who was known for speaking truth to power but above all he spoke to the facts. James 
Barnes wrote, “Malcolm’s truth was so explosive because it stemmed from a careful 
study of how the Afro-American was enslaved. He publicized the facts that have been 
suppressed from standard history books and kept out of the schools.”!4 Many white 
Americans and African Americans feared Malcolm but for different reasons. White 
Americans did not like the level of intelligence that Malcolm had and sought to have him 
killed—eventually succeeding by using members of his own party at a rally for which he 
was the keynote speaker. African Americans did not like him because of his level of 
aggression and often found his approach to be too violent. In an article, Sandiswa Lerato 
Kobe wrote that: 
The liberative paradigm of BTL was not created in a vacuum and nor was it a 
simply intellectual enterprise of black professional theologians as many wishes to 
argue today. BTL was found in the songs, prayers, sermons, in the beauty and the 
tragedy of the Civil Right Movement as black people outpoured and expressed 
black visions of truth, created not for slavery but for freedom. BTL was a 
theology of, and for the black community seeking to interpret the religious 
dimensions of the forces of liberation in their community. It was a theology in 
search of a Christin [sic] theology in an age of societal dehumanization.'> 


This easily created a leader like Malcolm X and the beginning of the Black Power 


Movement. According to Cone, for him to understand clearer the plight of what he called 


'3 Carey, “Black Theology,” 684, accessed August 21, 2019, doi:10.1177/004056397203300403. 
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“white racism” and “black rage” in America, he needed a leader with more “action” to 
him. “While King accepted white logic, Malcolm rejected it.”'® Malcolm was more of a 
man who took charge and took action “by any means necessary” while Dr. King’s 
approach was more of passive resistance. The two had very common goals but extremely 
different ideas on how to get there. Cone talked about how Malcolm would intentionally 
challenge those in the ministry to the point that people often thought they had complete 
opposing views on the overarching problem, but this was not the case. They just chose 
different routes to the same destination. Martin’s route was of peaceful non-violent 
resistance and whereas Malcolm’s route was more “the ballot or the bullet” as he once 
stated in a speech. Malcolm said that: 
We’re at a time in history now where we want freedom, and only two things bring 
you freedom—the ballot or the bullet. If you and I don’t use the ballot and get it, 
we going to be forced to use the bullet. And if you don’t want to use the ballot, I 
know you don’t want to use the bullet. So let us try the ballot. And if the ballot 
doesn’t work, we’ll try something else. But let us try the ballot.'” 
The route with which a person agreed determined the leader that person followed. The 
two different approaches caused a division in the African American community. 
According to Anthony Pinn in The Black Church in the Post-Civil Rights Era, 
The Black Church faced a major challenge to its faith-based organization when 
members of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) became 
disillusioned with nonviolent direct action strategy. This shift in ideology was 
captured in the phrase Black Power, which spoke to a growing black 


consciousness embracing new and more radical approaches to social 
transformation. '® 


'6 Roberts and Battle, The Quest for Liberation and Reconciliation, 58. 


'7 William R. Jones, “Liberation Strategies in Black Theology: Mao, Martin or Malcolm?” 
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The Black Power Movement was never meant to overtake white society; but it was 
designed to prevent the total domination of African Americans by white oppression. 
“The Black Power Movement of the 1960s and 1970s was a political and social 
movement whose advocates believed in racial pride, self-sufficiency, and equality for all 
people of Black and African descent. Credited with first articulating “Black Power” in 
1966, Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee leader Stokely Carmichael 
represented a generation of black activists who participated in both Civil Rights and the 
Black Power movements.””!? 

The Black Power Movement article also talked about how nonviolent protest, by 
the mid1960s, had lost their fire and were not effective anymore. Therefore, they needed 
to revitalize their strategy. From the ineffective nonviolent protest, other groups emerged 
on the scene: The Black Panther Party, Back Women’s United Front, as well as the 
Nation of Islam. With these new groups came “new cultural, political, and economic 
programs and grew memberships that reflected this shift. Desegregation was 
insufficient—only through the deconstruction of white power structures could a space be 
made for a black political voice to give rise to collective black power. Because of these 
beliefs, the movement is often represented as violent, anti-white, and anti-law 
enforcement. This primary source set addresses these representations through artifacts 
from the era, such as sermons, photographs, drawings, FBI investigations, and political 
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manifestos. The movement was not meant to be a movement of violence, only 


protection for those individuals who suffered under white society’s constant abuse and 


'9 “The Black Power Movement,” accessed August 27, 2020, https://dp.la/primary-source-sets/the- 
black-power-movement. 
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oppression. Ultimately the movement was twofold: on one hand to physically and 
mentally protect the African Americans from white oppression, and on the other hand to 
present a united front against white Americans who sought to damage or terrorize African 
American communities—those white Americans who did not want to see African 
Americans treated equally or as human beings in any respect. 

The majority of the white population felt and even still today feels this way but 
will never speak it out loud or act on it publicly. However, the movement was not even 
necessarily for those white Americans. Boesak wrote that: 

Black Power is the answer to the white power structure, the answer to racism, 

degradation, humiliation, exploration, and alienation. Black Power means 

discovering that the white power structure defines the reality of black life. It 
means discovering that there is no innocent way of going through life—that 
innocence is a refusal to face reality, a clinging to empty promises, which makes 
blacks apathetic. It is learning to discern what really matters, for instance, that the 
solution does not lie in screaming to white people that they are devils, but in 
confronting their power with another kind of power.”! 
Black Liberation Theology often faced and still faces opposition from white theologians 
because of the very ideas and reasons for which it was created. It was created to give 
African Americans a theology of a true and living God and a Savior to whom they can 
relate. However, this is not accepted by some white theologians because they want 
African Americans to be in line with the same theology that they have, which is the same 
theology that for many years has allowed and accepted the persecution of African 
Americans. 
White Christian writer, Paul Enns, is a classic example of the twisting of biblical 


truth when it comes to understanding Black Liberation Theology and its purpose. Enns 


talked about Black Liberation Theology being overly sensitive in the area of race and 


*1 Allan Boesak, Farewell to Innocence: A Socio-Ethical Study on Black Theology and Black 
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racial issues. He also pointed out that this theology created a separation in the body of 
Christ because of its views about race. Enns quotes the scripture that says “And hath put 
all things under his feet, and gave him to be the head over all things to the church, which 
is his body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all” (Eph. 1:22-23). In reference to Christ 
coming for the purpose of uniting all people, with Christ being the head of the church, 
Enns later comments using the scripture that says, “that there shall be no schism in the 
body; but the members should have the same care for one another” (1 Cor. 12:25). This is 
a very interesting choice in text to make his point because the white church’s failure to 
practice this and its practice of creating oppression for African Americans birthed Black 
Liberation Theology due to the white church’s efforts to divide rather than unite. 
What Enns and so many other white Americans do is to try to build an argument 
based off of shaky facts with the hopes of proving a point that is false. Enns wrote that: 
We are to be of one mind, having the mind of Christ, and have one goal, 
glorifying God by fulfilling Christ’s command to “go into all the world,” telling 
others about Him, preaching the good news of the gospel, and teaching others to 
observe His commandments (Matthew 28:19-20). Jesus reminds us that the two 
greatest commandments are to love God and love others as ourselves, regardless 
of race (Matthew 22:36-40).”7 
One can easily agree with the scripture text but if this is the way all human beings should 
live, how does slavery, oppression, and racism fit into the equation? This response from 
a white Southern Baptist male, is the exact reason for Black Liberation Theology. The 
same theology that he is using when he quotes the biblical text in this statement is a 


contradiction of his own believe and theology because white theology seems to 


completely overlook Mark 12:29-31 that says: 


>? Paul Enns, “What Is Black Liberation Theology?” GotQuestions.org, June 18, 2010, accessed 
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The first of all the commandments is, Hear, O Israel; The Lord our God is one 

Lord: And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 

soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength: this is the first 

commandment. And the second is like, namely this, Thou shalt love thy 

neighbour as thyself. There is none other commandment greater than these (KJV). 
The theology in which Enns believes is often called the “get over it” theology in the 
African American community. This is because it wants to look past what African 
American have suffered from the acts of slavery when the biblical text was again 
distorted to keep slaves enslaved to their masters and keep them in line with the slave 
mentality. They did so by using texts such as “Servants, be obedient to them that are 
your masters according to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, 
as unto Christ” (Eph. 6:5, KJV), or more plainly directed to slaves, “Slaves, obey your 
earthly masters with respect and fear, and with sincerity of heart, just as you would obey 
Christ” (Eph. 6:5, NIV). This type of theology cannot be used by African Americans 
because it is contrary to who Jesus Christ and the Gospel represent. This is why Black 
Liberation Theology came about to give the African American believer a God in whom 
the believer could believe and trust and a Savior who actually can and will save. 

This is a common occurrence when white America does not understand 
something; it becomes considered as evil and unacceptable instead of seeking to discover 
the reason and to understand. They often deem it as disruptive and excessive instead of 
passionate and useful for a particular group that needs and receives strength from it. A 
good example comes from William Jones, from the Yale school of Divinity, who wrote 
an article entitled “Theodicy and Methodology in Black Theology: A Critique of 


Washington, Cone and Cleage.” Below is an excerpt from his section on Joseph 


Washington: 
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The realization of the universal mission of blacks both begins with and hinges 
upon the successful completion of a more particular assignment: the concrete 
salvation of the white oppressor in America from the shackles of his own racism 
and white folk religion, 1.e., irreligion. Blacks should not seek to evade the 
suffering inherent in their roles; actually, they could not, even if they hoped for 
release. Since one’s status as suffering servant-chosen people is rooted in 

God’s choice, a choice consequently that cannot be nullified, one cannot choose 

not to be the suffering servant-chosen people.”? 
One cannot seek to understand African American Theology when they seek to place the 
blame on the one receiving the oppression. The human being is the only living thing that 
has free-will. Those who chose to oppress those who could not defend themselves had 
the free will and the means to capture others. African Americans never chose to be 
suffering servants, white colonists made that choice for them. Oftentimes, people try to 
change the narrative to fit the argument they attempt to portray, when in fact there may 
not be an argument to be made, or even a simple critique. 

It becomes apparent that there are some in white America that feel uneasy or 
threatened when other groups of people begin to draw strength from sources outside of 
their own beliefs. They become uneasy when their way of life appears to be inferior to 
anything that does not look like them, which brings about an inherent desire to undermine 
or tear down others to maintain their “leverage” in their community, lifestyle, and even 
theology. An example of this is how the “Black Lives Matter Movement” was viewed as 
a terrorist movement. This movement was designed to bring awareness to the senseless 
killing of African Americans by police and to remind America that, even though so many 


still do not see African Americans as valuable, that their lives mean just as much as 
others in America and are not to be taken senselessly. However, because “Black Lives 
3 William Jones, “Theodicy and Methodology in Black Theology: A Critique of Washington, 
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Matter” did not fit the white American narrative, they completely missed the point and 
accused them of saying that black lives mattered more than others when the message was, 
other lives are not being taken senselessly by police. It was as if black lives were not 
worth anything and if they killed one it was not a big deal; although in all of the cases 
where they were killed, none of the victims exhibited violent tendencies or resistance of 
any kind. 

In every theology, some pros and cons will exist. The most noteworthy pros for 
Black Liberation Theology include the fact that it gives African American people a real 
and tangible Savior. This theology brings the Christ of the New Testament to life in a 
very relatable way. He is the Savior of all humanity and comes to comfort the poor and 
set the captives free—free from the bondages of many things, disease, addictions, 
oppression, and demonic activity. He spends time with the less fortunate and protects 
them from those who are stronger. He is an African American Savior and He even looks 
like them. 

The cons of Black Liberation Theology include the fact that it caused a division in 
the African American community. It caused people to choose sides with Dr. King’s 
message or Malcolm X’s message. It also intimidated white Americans because it caused 
them to feel like African Americans were pulling away from their mainstream theological 
views. Ultimately, they were not, but instead clarifying their theology for themselves. 
Lastly, it scares white Christians and Jesus would not want intimidation on either side but 
why should they feel intimidated if the message was still deep down the same? After all, 
everyone has the same destination—heaven—they just are not on the same route 


together, and that is okay. 
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Thomas J. J. Altizer wrote that, “When Christian theology so binds itself to the 


abstract and static categories of our dominant Western logic, it can be open neither to the 
real and dynamic movement of the Word nor to a metamorphosis of a primordial Word in 
the actuality of history.”** This means that sometimes Christians get so caught up in 
being traditional that they do not allow themselves mentally to imagine more. While they 
cannot hinder a movement of God, they can hinder their ability to see it. Therefore, they 
miss the new thing that God is doing in something or someone else because they are so 
caught up in white theology that their own minds cannot conceive their being another 
way to entertain or receive God. This is why so many Christians, when they go outside 
of their comfort zone in a different church context than the one to which they are 
accustomed, often raise critiques or complaints such as “it does not take all that” or “why 
are they singing for so long?” 

Black Liberation Theology came out of a time of oppression and injustice to give 
African Americans a theology that made sense to them and their struggles. In order to 
understand God, it is easier when one feels that God understands them. In a way Black 
Liberation Theology brought the life of Jesus to life, in that, it emphasized the principles 
for which Christ stood: loving one another, caring for the poor, speaking truth to power, 
and everyone being equal in the eyes of our Creator. Dr. Mofokeng put it like this: 

When many Black Christians read their history of struggle carefully, they come 

upon many Black heroes and heroines who were inspired and sustained by some 

passages and stories of the Bible in their struggle. When they read and interpreted 
them in the light of their Black experience, history and culture. They could 


consequently resist dehumanization and the destruction of their faith in God the 
liberator. It is this noble Black Christian history that helps to bring out the other 


4 Thomas J. J. Altizer, The Gospel of Christian Atheism (Philadelphia, PA: Westminster Press, 
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side of the Bible, namely, the nature of the Bible as a book of hope for the 
downtrodden.”> 


Christ is not only our Savior and Redeemer but a Divine hero in the story of life. In 
closing, the researcher chose Black Liberation Theology for this project because it ties 
together the struggle of the African American Airmen in the United States Air Force and 
their constant struggle for recognition and to fit in to the Air Force culture. This is 
important so that African American Airmen can have something for which they can be 
proud and have something to which they can relate. It also matters in the sense that they 
can have something that they feel represents them, instead of being treated as if they do 
not matter. African American Airmen love the country just as much as white American 
Airmen. It is time that they start getting recognized and promoted to positions of 
leadership. Almost every base in the Department of Defense has the same culture 
reflected on the leadership wall of the wing—all white males with an occasional African 
American in leadership. This tells African American Airmen, that it is all but impossible 
for them to get on the Leadership Wall. It seems like systematic racism keeps this from 


happening. The goal for this project is to bring awareness in hopes for a change. 


°5 Takatso Mofokeng, “Black Christians, the Bible and Liberation,” Journal of Black Theology in 
South Africa, May 1988, 38, accessed August 21, 2019, 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


This chapter of the project examines Change Theory. The researcher selected this 
theory for the final project because if there is going to be a change based on the final 
project, it will have to be orchestrated accordingly. The use of Change Theory will 
examine the different ways and possible avenues that the researcher can implement 
change in order for the project to be successful. The researcher also considered the 
opportunity and the freedom in this theory’s failure. In the event that the researcher 
discovers that this was not the best practice for implementing change as the result of this 
project, the researcher will produce and explain the project’s findings. 

The goal of this chapter is to examine Kurt Lewin’s Change Theory with the 
hopes of using it for the final project entitled “The Lack of Recognition for African 
American Personnel in the Air Force.” The purpose of using the Change Theory will be 
to build a bridge to a resolution to the many ways African American Airmen have been 
used, marginalized, and overlooked in almost every aspect of the military despite being 
one of the most impactful groups of individuals across all military services today. The 
researcher believes that Change Theory can be the catalyst for making the necessary 
corrections to this type of behavior in the Air Force and other armed services that may 
deal with the same issues. This chapter will address key points in the Change Theory and 
how each is relevant to the main project topic. This chapter will continue with the 
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ongoing development of the final project argument and will also address the hypothesis 


of the project. 
Change Theory is not the same as The Theory of Change. In fact, 


It was Carol Weiss, a member of the Roundtable’s steering group, who 
popularized the term ‘Theory of Change.’ She asserted that people give too little 
attention to the early and intermediate changes that need to happen for long-term 
change to occur. This is because they are not clear about how they expect change 
to come about. She used ‘Theory of Change’ as a term to describe the links 
between interventions and outcomes, and the chain of steps that lead to achieving 
the long-term goal.! 


Change Theory, the subject of this chapter, is a term coined by Kurt Lewin. Even though 
they are different, once the Change Theory is implemented one could then develop a 


Theory of Change in order to evaluate its effectiveness over time. 


Biography 

When looking for biographical information on Kurt Lewin, it is easy to see why 
he is considered a mythical individual. In addition to little information about his 
childhood and upbringing, 


Kurt Lewin is often depicted as a mythic figure in the history of social 
psychology: the textbooks typically describe him as the founding father of 
experimental social psychology, a genius whose life was tragically cut short. Like 
many mythic figures, Lewin symbolically seems to unite contradictory elements. 
His famous motto— “there is nothing as practical as a good theory”—appears to 
unite theory and practice with in the orbit of experimental methodology.” 


Lewin spent most of his life in Germany according to most accounts before moving to the 


United States. According to one source, 
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Kurt Lewin was born on September 9, 1890 in Germany to a Jewish family. In 
1905 the family moved to Berlin, and Lewin entered the University of Freiburg to 
study medicine, but decided to study biology instead, prompting him to transfer to 
the University of Munich, where he became involved in women’s rights and the 
socialist movement. When World War I began, he served in the German army. 
After an injury, he returned home and finished his Ph.D. at the University of 
Berlin under the supervision of Carl Stumpf.? 


According to C.F. Graumann, “in 1933 Lewin, as a Jewish scientist, had to leave 
Germany and found asylum in the USA until his early death in 1947. The academic 


stations of his U.S. career were Cornell, Iowa, and the MIT.” 


What Is Change Theory? 

Kurt Lewin developed Change Theory to create and cause sustainable change. He 
started with the Change Theory of Nursing. “The Change Theory of Nursing was 
developed by Kurt Lewin, who is considered the father of social psychology. This theory 
is his most influential theory. He theorized a three-stage model of change known as 
unfreezing-change-refreeze model that requires prior learning to be rejected and 
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replaced.” The reason the researcher believes this theory is a good fit for the doctoral 


project is because it allows for the reprogramming of an individual’s thought process to 
allow them to revisit how that individual interacts with others and ultimately revalues 


people as equals instead of viewing them as inferior. Change Theory shows the process 


3 Alice Petiprin, “Kurt Lewin,” Nursing Theory, 2016, accessed October 14, 2019, https://nursing- 
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and the internal forces that push and pull against the factors to cause a change to take 
place. 

Three concepts comprise Lewin’s Change Theory including driving forces, 
restraining forces, and equilibrium. The next few pages engage with each of the three 
major concepts and stages using his theory, as well as some examples from other sources 
who used Lewin’s Change Theory. This chapter will also employ other researchers who 
worked with some of his same concepts, such as equilibrium, more in-depth. Each will 
demonstrate how they connect with the main theme of the doctoral project. Then the 
chapter will summarize how the Change Theory can be implemented on a large scale for 
the United States Air Force and conclude with a review of the major points and how it 
will or will not work, lastly implementing a Theory of Change according the Carol 
Weiss. According to one source, 

Driving forces are forces that push in a direction that causes change to occur. 

They facilitate change because they push the person in the desired direction. They 

cause a shift in the equilibrium towards change. Restraining forces are those 

forces that counter driving forces. They hinder change because they push the 
person in the opposite direction. They cause a shift in the equilibrium which 
opposes change. Equilibrium is a state of being where driving forces equal 
restraining forces and no change occurs. Equilibrium can be raised or lowered by 
changes that occur between the driving and restraining forces.° 
Many different situations can cause driving forces. In the Air Force, one can see morale 
as a driving force. A chaplain in the Air Force is there to take care of the spiritual aspect 
of the whole Airman concept but also is there to boost morale. African American 
chaplains often hear that inequality and racism are a huge part of the decrease in morale 


among African American Airmen. This is one driving force that can be addressed as a 


need for change. The big picture behind the lack of morale for African American Airmen 


° Petiprin, “Kurt Lewin,” accessed October 14, 2019, https://nursing-theory.org/nursing- 
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is the productivity being low because of the lack of morale. For example, sometimes this 
happens when African American Airmen feel devalued and are overlooked because of 
race and other favoritism as demonstrated on a consistent basis in the Air Force. As a 
result, they begin to look for other ways to get satisfaction and this becomes a problem 
because oftentimes they no longer focus on the overall mission and things get left 
undone, fail, or worst. 

The main driving factor that exists is the willingness to be treated equally. After 
speaking to several African American Airmen at the start of this doctoral project, the 
researcher clearly understands that they are not asking for reparations of any kind but 
simply for fair treatment. By fair treatment, they mean that they desire to be treated in a 
matter consistent with their Caucasian counterparts, who do the same job but often do not 
work as hard. There have been several instances that will be mentioned later in this 
chapter when African American airmen did not get the credit for the work that they had 
done, but instead it was given to another person and even found its way onto winning 
award packages for other Airmen instead of the ones who actually did the work. In order 
for this type of behavior to change, according to Lewin’s Theory, there has to be an 
“unfreezing of the current knowledge.” 

The process of unfreezing, according to Lewin’s Change Theory requires the 
work of discovering a way for individuals to release the old mindsets and reshape their 
thinking to more positive ways of interaction with individuals. The unfreezing process 
for the Air Force would involve the reprogramming of an individual’s moral compass and 
cause them to release the ideas that people differ based on ethnicity and background. 


Essentially, this will cause them to relinquish their developed and or learned racial 
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prejudices based on past experiences with African Americans, and from the media. The 
process of unfreezing would have to start with leadership in order for it to be effective. 
Leadership has to have buy-in in order to hold and enforce the standard set by the 
unfreezing process. To this point, Lewin’s theory says, “It is necessary to overcome the 


»7 Resistance often exists when 


strains of individual resistance and group conformity. 
change is implemented in an organizational context. There are those who do not want to 
change the system because it works for them and others like them. They do not want to 
level the playing field after being on the receiving end for so many years, and it can be 
traumatizing for those who have never had to compete with others fairly. Into the 
freezing process, Lewin built three approaches that will help to reach the unfreezing 
process. 

The first approach was to turn up the intensity of driving forces that channel the 
behavior away from the current negative or unproductive behavior thereby impacting the 
status quo. For the Air Force, it would involve increasing the driving force by 
emphasizing the impact of low African American Airmen’s morale on the overall mission 
of the Air Force as a whole and the resulting decrease in productivity. This can be 
addressed in a number of ways from reviewing their performance reports in comparison 
to their Caucasian counterparts and seeing why they have been statistically scored lower 
in areas or the use of coded language to diminish their impact. For example, using 
terminology such as “Captain Jones is an excellent officer, can benefit from mentoring 
and leadership training” as opposed to “Captain Jones is a stellar officer, ready to 
compete at the next level.” Whenever reports read that they need mentoring or can 


T Petiprin, “Kurt Lewin,” accessed October 14, 2019, https://nursing-theory.org/nursing- 
theorists/Kurt-Lewin.php. 
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benefit from leadership, it is code for “they are not competent and need a lot of 
supervision.” This tells promotion boards that they are not ready for leadership or to be 
promoted. This type of paper whipping can cause a rift in someone’s career if they do 
not understand coded language, which often minorities do not because those who use 
such language often include persons in supervisory roles, most of which are Caucasian. 

The second approach to Change Theory calls for the lessening of the “restraining 
forces.” Restraining forces are those that harmfully affect the program from the standing 
equilibrium by preventing the movement towards the change desired. The restraining 
forces resist the change and fight for a sustained constant of prior normalcy of the very 
culture that the unfreezing is trying to change. In the Air Force, it would be those 
individuals who are stuck in their ways and refuse to change the ways that they view or 
treat African Americans based on their own deep-seated racism and hatred for people of 
color in the military. Many of them feel like African Americans cannot do the same 
intellectual tasks as Caucasian Airmen. They communicate this through the lack of trust 
given when they micromanage and often follow-up excessively. 

These types of leaders and supervisors have also been known to intentionally 
sabotage an event or a program, by not assisting when they see an error or something out 
of place, when headed by an African American Airman. When the program fails or is not 
as successful as it could have been, they are the first to point out all of the issues or 
potential problems that they saw from the onset but refused to help. When the roles are 
reversed, the African American is accused of “not being a team player” when this 
behavior is not reciprocated for them. This is just one example of leadership issues in the 


Air Force, but a host of others will come out prior to this project’s completion. In 
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addition to undercover actions like this, there has also been a rise in and a systematic 
cracking down on neo-Nazi military members who rose to the surface in recent months. 
There have been people removed, fired, and discharged from the military for racial 
outbursts on social media, Alt-right group participation, and for taking part in racially 
charged rallies. 

The third approach in the unfreezing process involves “Creating a combination of 
both increasing driving forces and decreasing restraints.” Also, known as “The change 
stage,” which also has been called “moving to a new level” or “movement,” involves a 
process of change in thoughts, feeling, behavior, or all three, that is in some way more 
liberating or more productive. The refreezing stage is establishing the change as the new 
habit, so that it now becomes the “standard operating procedure.’””® This final stage is the 
most important in the finalization of the change because without it, the organization can 
easily revert back to its original state. 

One can see a good example that illustrates the change process of Kurt Lewin’s 
Change Theory in this article “Kurt Lewin’s Change Model: A Critical Review of the 
Role of Leadership and Employee Involvement in Organizational Change” from the 
Journal of Innovation and Knowledge in the section entitled “Models of organizational 
change:” 

The organizational change explains the movement of an organization from the 

known (current state) state to the unknown (Desired future state) state. This is 

because the future of this change is uncertain and may concern the people’s 
worth, coping abilities, and competency, so the people of the organization do not 
support change unless they are convinced against the status quo. The 
organization may have invested heavily for status quo; subsequently resisting 


change will take place to avoid uncertain future of organization. Consequently, 
the necessary actions are to be taken to motivate employees. For this purpose, the 


8 Petiprin, “Kurt Lewin,” accessed October 14, 2019, https://nursing-theory.org/nursing- 
theorists/Kurt-Lewin.php. 
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study explores the loop of organizational change process through a series of 
events, which focuses on fundamental steps taken for implementation of change. 
The model has been categorized into loops of leadership, management and 
organization. This process is being initiated through Lewin’s (1947) three steps 
change model denoting the step by step phases of unfreezing, changing and 
refreezing, so employees are being involved and instructed by leaders regarding 
the issues related to change process. This subsequence process of change 
elaborates the varying outline sequence upon the essential stages of change. The 
reprisal in the process underlined the importance of leadership before launching 
each phase at each stage of change.” 


The key role in this change process as stated previously is the role of the leaders in the 
organization. Their ethical roles as the catalysts for the implementation of the changes 
will be what the organization uses to rise and or fall based off of their behavior in the 
transition. Lewin’s theory does not identify a singular cause of the theory’s success or 
failure because each situation is going to be different, but it does rely on the ethicality of 
the leadership involved in demonstrating the change in order for it to be effective. 
Furthermore, the researcher added this study to this chapter to demonstrate each 
of the phases of the Change Theory and how they can be effective based on the 
organization that used it. In this study, planned changed was what they called 
organizational change according to the researchers. 
Many theories have been proposed for change process but here in this study the 
Lewin’s three steps model for change have to be used for change process. As the 
organization is in stage of change, the Kurt Lewin’s theory has been applied for 
change process. According to the study of Lewin, that successful organizational 
change may be planned and this requires the system to be unfreezed. As explained 
in literature review, there are different reasons for change of organization and this 
will divert from its current position or status quo to a new direction. This stage 


will increase the group behaviors for change or to increase the leader’s pressure 
for change at higher level, and Lewin suggests that the forces involving for status 


° Syed Talib Hussain et al., “Kurt Lewins Change Model: A Critical Review of the Role of 
Leadership and Employee Involvement in Organizational Change,” Journal of Innovation and Knowledge 
3, no. 3 (October 11, 2016): 124, accessed October 14, 2019, https://doi.org/10.1016/j.jik.2016.07.002. 
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quo will create minimum resistance and tension than the forces applying for 
change and this strategy will be more effective strategy for change.!” 


The next part of this article uses change theory and looks at it from the perspective of the 
employee’s involvement with the change process, called Employee involvement (EI): 
“Employee involvement seeks to increase members’ input into decisions that 
affect organization performance and employee well being.” This can be explained 
in four (power, information, knowledge and skill, and rewards) elements that 
promote the worker or employee involvement. For overcoming the resistance in 
organizational change, the employee involvement is the most oldest and effective 
strategy in formulating the planning and implementing change.!' 
Syed Talib Hussain et al. also discussed that the quality of change has a higher 
probability of being good when the employees participate by providing their ideas and 
innovative ways of increasing the change for a worker level. This also creates buy-in 
from the employees because they feel like they were a part of the process and can take 
ownership of it and run with the change as it continues to morph into something better for 
all inside and outside of the organization. Hussain also reported that this will encourage 
the leadership to increase support for the employees and continue to empower them to 
continue to advance the changes in the company by showing their full support of their 
employee actions. Leadership encouragement can be a tremendous boost to the morale in 
the organization and spread to new employees who come in as well to continue to keep 
the change moving in the right direction. Once out of the status quo, all of this can take 


place and continue to transform their organization as a whole. Morgan and Zeffane 


completed the next study added to this chapter to demonstrate the leadership role in the 


'0 Hussain et al., “Kurt Lewins Change Model,” 124, accessed October 14, 2019, 
https://doi.org/10.1016/j.jik.2016.07.002. 


'! Hussain et al., “Kurt Lewins Change Model,” 124, accessed October 14, 2019, 
https://doi.org/10.1016/j.jik.2016.07.002. 
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change process was done by. Their study demonstrates what happens when the leaders 
are transparent and reaffirming. 


The study of Morgan and Zeffane (2003) states that during change process the 
leader’s transparency, reaffirms and enhance the trust of employee’s involvement 
in organizational change process regarding the discussion and meetings whenever 
discussed in organization, this allows employees for their opinions and achieve 
better sense of control (Morgan and Zeffane, 2003). The leaders having 
encouraging behavior will provide the support or suggestions in the process of 
change will reap advantages of task commitment and effectiveness. The active 
role of employees in organizational change tends employees toward positive 
feelings (Furst and Cable, 2008). This will enhance the employee acceptance for 
change process (Oreg, 2006) and also select changes during change process for 
encouraging the organizational support (Armenakis and Harris, 2009). This 
change process of Lewin second step will shift the behavior or attitude of 
department, organization, or individual to the next new level.!* 


The last example of Lewin’s Change Theory demonstrates all stages of the change 
process through a study done by Cummings and Worley. They present five leadership 
actions that demonstrated the three stages of Lewin’s Change Theory. Cummings and 
Worley used: 


Motivating change, creating a vision, developing political support, managing the 
transition and sustaining momentum. The motivating change and creating a vision 
show to the unfreezing or current state of organization is being considered for 
change, developing political support and managing the transition show the 
moving stage of change and sustaining momentum shows the implementation and 
refreezing state of the change.'? 


At the risk of including their entire seven hundred plus page report, the synopsis is below: 


The first activity is motivating change, which involves creating a readiness for 
change among organization members and overcoming their resistance. The 
second activity concerns creating a vision that builds on an organization’s core 
ideology. It describes an envisioned future that includes a bold and valued 
outcome and a vividly described desired future state. The core ideology and 
envisioned future articulate a compelling reason for implementing change. The 


'2 Hussain et al., “Kurt Lewin’s Change Model,” 124, accessed October 14, 2019, 
https://doi.org/10.1016/j.jik.2016.07.002. 


‘3 Hussain et al., “Kurt Lewin’s Change Model,” 125, accessed October 14, 2019, 
https://doi.org/10.1016/j.jik.2016.07.002. 
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third task for change agents is developing political support for the changes. 


Change agents first must assess their own sources of power, then identify key 
stakeholders whose support is needed for change and devise strategies for gaining 
their support. The fourth activity concerns managing the transition of the 
organization from its current state to the desired future state. This requires 
planning a road map for the change activities, as well as planning how to gain 
commitment for the changes. It also may involve creating special change- 
management structures and a set of learning processes that accelerate the 
transition. The fifth change task is sustaining momentum for the changes so that 
they are carried to completion. This includes providing resources for the change 
program, creating a support system for change agents, developing new 
competencies and skills, reinforcing the new behaviors required to implement the 
changes, and staying the course. !* 
Kurt Lewin’s Change Theory will be an effective tool for the United States Air Force’s 
problem with “The Lack of Recognition for African American Personnel in the Air 
Force.” If implemented correctly and leadership comes onboard, this theory can 
drastically change the culture in the United States Air Force with the three stages of the 
Change Theory. 

In stage one or the unfreezing, participants need to unlearn or receive 
deprogramming for negative racist attitudes. This will happen when the leadership leads 
by example and begins to show a zero tolerance for prejudices of any kind. Leadership 
should also conduct a review of all documentation for African Americans upon taking 
over all of their new squadrons, shops, etc. They should take time to get to know their 
Airmen and have open-door policies to allow them to come in and express issues that 
currently exist then form tiger teams or committees comprised of individuals with diverse 


races to begin to have the conversations about favoritism, racism and inequality in their 


units. One example of a good strategy for learning one’s Airmen, was given in the book 


‘4 Thomas G. Cummings, and Christopher G. Worley, Organizational Development and Change, 
9th ed. (Toronto, Canada: Nelson Education, 2010), 184. 
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Racism in American Education, since many times Caucasian American make 
assumptions about African American that are not always the case. 

In this book William Sedlack and Glenwood Brooks, Jr. discussed a situation that 
happened in a school. During a soul music concert, the African American students 
moved in their seats to the music and were having a good time, while the Caucasian 
students sat quietly and did not move. The principal of the school deemed this 
unacceptable behavior and created a rule that there will be no moving during musical 
concerts. This caused the African American students to rebel and resent him. Sedlack 
and Brooks, then said “after we explained the cultural differences, a final policy was 
adopted of allowing motion in the seats for all students (providing it was not disruptive) 
but requiring them to remain in their seats.”!> As a result, all assemblies going forward 
for were problem-free. Many of the cultural issues existing today can be resolved by 
communication and trying to understand each other. This can only happen after the 
unfreezing process, and this is why it is so important for the leadership to start the 
conversations. This is why commanders need to have commanders’ calls to address these 
issues and voice their zero tolerance policies for this type of behavior. This will start the 
weakening of the resistant forces and empower the driving forces. 

Here begins a shift or change in the culture. Lewin stated that “Culture as an 
equilibrium. A culture is not a painted picture; it is a living process, composed of 
countless social interactions.”'© Therefore, the system itself beginning with the 


commander, leads to the creating of positive social interactions. This also lets the 
‘5 William Edward Sedlacek and Glenwood Cecil Brooks, Racism in American Education: A 
Model for Change (Chicago, IL: Nelson-Hall, 1976), 128. 


‘6 Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts: Selected Papers on Group Dynamics (Washington, DC: 
American Psychological Association, 1997), 46. 
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resisting forces know that the main driving force is the commander and he or she carries a 
lot more weight than just a few Airmen trying to change it by themselves. In addition to 
the commander pushing for the driving forces, the African American Airmen wanting 
equality can push with the driving forces, along with the few Caucasian Airmen who 
have been seeing and not agreeing with the negative behavior but were afraid of 
retribution if they said anything. Once pushed from the commander, a more powerful 
driving force exists that can knock it off its original, harmful equilibrium and create 
change. This is the unfreezing process because now those who resist the change are 
beginning to get forced into changing or forced out, creating a better environment for 
equality, increased morale, and as the Air Force calls it, “Warrior Ethos.” 

Lewin also reiterated the importance of moving the equilibrium when he 
emphasized “Change the constellation of forces. To bring about any change, the balance 
between forces which maintain the social self-regulation at a given level has to be 


upset.””!7 


Without the moving of the equilibrium, sustaining change will not take place. 
With the driving forces creating new ways of thinking and increasing morale, the 
commander can now place the development of the culture in the hands of the Airmen and 
allow them, with his oversight, to create a new normal of cultural respect for themselves 
and others. This connects with Lewin’s third aspect of cultural change of “Establishing a 
new cultural pattern.” 

In this aspect, he says “hand in hand with the destruction of the forces 
maintaining the old equilibrium must go the establishment (or liberation) of forces toward 
anew equilibrium. Not only is it essential to create the fluidity necessary for change and 


to effect the change itself; it is imperative that steps be taken to bring about the 


’ Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts, 47. 
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performance of the new situation through self-regulation on the new level.”'® This can 
start at one base in the Air Force and easily begin to spread. Airmen are at each duty 
station for a few years then they have a Permanent Change of Station (PCS) to another 
location. With this new mindset and value system refrozen in their subconscious, they 
will have an internal moral compass that helps them to value themselves and others. This 
can become contagious throughout the many military bases and the world creating Air 
Force-wide change for the better for African American Airmen and ultimately all the 
Airmen. 

To conclude, using Kurt Lewin’s “Change Theory” can produce a new way of 
thinking and can create behaviors by reducing the restraining forces like racism, 
favoritism, and coded language to degrade or diminish African American Airmen. 
Increasing the driving forces of morality, equality, and fairness for all equally, will cause 
a shift in the equilibrium and a change in behavior, moving toward a new normal before 
then refreezing in the new behaviors of equality, justice, fairness while abolishing racism 
and favoritism. As long as they always remember the reason behind the change and 
leadership leads the charge for the driving forces (African American Airmen wanting 
equality), leadership leads the charge against the restraining forces (those opposed to 
equality and change), and leadership continues to displace the equilibrium of the old 
mindset (no change happens because they are equally pushing from opposite sides) then 
change can and will continue to happen. 

Lastly, as mentioned in the introduction of this chapter, once the Change Theory 
has gone into effect then the organization can move toward adopting a Theory of Change. 
After the implementation of the Change Theory, the subject, United States Air Force, can 


'8 Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts, 47-48. 
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then further its transformation by employing a new Theory of Change. As stated in the 
onset of this chapter, a Theory of Change is the way an organization measures its ability 
to change or make an impact on people or an area of business. Carol Weiss said “Most 
charities and not for profit organizations exist to bring about change in some way. 
Change for individuals, for societies, or for the world at large. Bringing about those 
changes often involves working within complex systems and for long periods of time.”!? 
This is why many of them employ a Theory of Change. 

If the Air Force is supposed to be the primary line of defense for the country and 
the world, it should also have a Theory of Change. The goal is to make a difference in 
security for the country but also for its personnel who lay their lives on the line every 
single day. They put their families on hold to deploy to the worst places in the world, 
missing many holidays, birthdays, anniversaries, and even births. Of all the people in the 
world, they should have some theory of how to take care of their Airmen and civilians. 

In the case of the Air Force, a Theory of Change would be the “re-bluing” process 
of all Airmen with the mindset of equality regardless of race or ethnicity. The process 
would involve ethnic sensitivity training along with leadership development and 
American history enlightenment with emphasis on the long-term effects of slavery and 
the connection to the twenty first century. It would involve the coming together and 
having forums with mandatory attendance and panels of people from all levels and 
backgrounds to begin the conversation about differences. One of the major reasons 
people are seen differently by each other is due to past biases or negative experiences. 
This was the main purpose of Lewin’s unfreezing stage. 


') “Theory of Change,” The Management Centre, accessed September 10, 2019, 
https://www.managementcentre.co.uk/theory-of-change-3/. 
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“Theory of Change is an increasingly popular tool for organizations to describe 
how they believe that change happens, and to help focus their work on achieving their 
long-term goals””? In closing, Senior Management Consultant Helen Foster gives her 
reasons for using Carol Weiss Theory of change for organizations; she states that a: 

Theory of Change helps people focus on the organization’s purpose and overall 
goal. They can use it as way to identify what needs to happen for that goal to be reached, 
rather than starting from, and maybe getting too caught up in, current activities. Theory 
of Change can help an individual organization define its place in it. The final Theory of 


Change results in a clear articulation that can be shared and understood by all.”! 


20 “Theory of Change,” The Management Centre, accessed September 10, 2019, 
https://www.managementcentre.co.uk/theory-of-change-3/. 


>! Helen Foster, “Developing a Theory of Change,” The Management Centre, 2015, accessed 
October 15, 2019, https://www.managementcentre.co.uk/downloads/Theory-of-Change.pdf. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

Racism is a serious problem that has been going on in the United States Air Force, 
as well as other branches of military service. For the purpose of this document, and 
context, Minot Air Force Base is the subject. There is an unwritten code among military 
members who stick together and continue unethical forms of leadership and practice. 
Many African American Airmen’s careers have been cut short, stifled, or sabotaged 
because of this unwritten rule that continues to cause difficulty for people of color in the 
Air Force. It can be seen in many forms, mainly systemic racism, impacts Airmen of 
color. 

This research project was designed to bring attention to the issues of racism and 
the many ways it is used to discriminate against African American Airmen in the United 
States Air Force. Bringing awareness of these issues can begin to change this long- 
standing narrative and begin the necessary, hard conversations that will bring about a 
bridge for a transformative culture for the Air Force and the country as a whole. 

This document was built on several foundational papers, all leading up to the 
project and conclusion. The biblical foundation for this document centered around Luke 
16:19-3. The story of the rich man and Lazarus and how Lazarus, to the rich man was 
invisible until the rich man found himself in a position of need and wanted to get some 
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assistance. He them called out to Abraham to get Lazarus to help him with water, and 
then with a message to his brothers. This begs the question to be answered, how, all of a 
sudden, did the rich man know Lazarus’ name? How did he know that Lazarus would be 
able to help him? For years Lazarus was “invisible” to the rich man because to him, 
Lazarus had no value. This is how white people have treated African American Airmen 
for years, as if they had no value until they needed them to do something or help in some 
way. Once the African American provided assistance, they went back to having no value 
in the eyes of their Caucasian peers. Furthermore, after providing assistance, the African 
Americans were not recognized for their efforts. This is the same type of abandonment, 
prejudice, and rejection that is felt by so many African American Air Force members. 
The historical foundational chapter provides a historical reflection on racial 
injustice. I selected to research the Abolitionist Movement in the United. The current 
climate in the United States Air Force still deals with these and other prejudicial issues 
for African Americans. This country failed to eradicate its deepest and ugliest 
characteristic in the form of racism. The Abolitionist Movement gave way to a deeper 
explanation of the movement towards the abolishing of slavery. However, it did not go 
far enough and push through the boundaries of racism that followed. Nonetheless, it was 
a step in the right direction for the country; it needed to go further and establish a better 
opportunity for all people. The ugly remnants of slavery left behind deeply rooted issues 
like inclusion, prejudice, and preferential treatment. Just because African Americans 
were freed, does not mean that they were considered equal; or that all people were happy 
about their freedom. This caused pockets of racism, that still exist today, in many parts 


of the country and in the United States Air Force. The Air Force as a whole is not racist 
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but it has allowed people from these pockets to come in and control things that make it a 
racist system. 

The theological foundations chapter focused on liberation theology. When people 
are oppressed, they need a God to call on and a place to put their hope and trust in 
freedom. They need a whole new theology of the times that comes out of their faith and 
hope. Black liberation theology is a theology for an oppressed people. It is a theology 
for a hungry oppressed soul. A theology for a people who the world is trying to convince 
there is no hope for them, out of this type of desire and desperation came a word from the 
Lord for His people. Much like the children of Israel who were enslaved for four- 
hundred years. The African American people still feel like there is some level of slavery 
today, it just looks different. They feel like slaves to higher interest rates, slaves to lower 
wages for the same work, slaves to a system that is designed to keep them living in 
certain areas and eating certain types of foods. For our Airmen, they are slaves to a 
system that is designed to only let a slim margin of African Americans succeed. Black 
liberation theology was chosen because of the topic of racial inequality, and due to the 
extent to which inequality applies to members of the African American community. 

The final foundational chapter was the interdisciplinary chapter. This chapter is 
based on Kurt Lewin’s Change Theory. In order for there to be lasting and constant 
positive change in a system that is flawed, the proper approach needs to be taken. The 
purpose of using the Change Theory was to build a bridge to a resolution to the many 
ways African American Airmen have been used, marginalized, and overlooked in almost 
every aspect of the military. These acts of racism occurred despite being one of the most 


impactful groups of individuals across all military services today. Change Theory can be 
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and other armed services that may be dealing with the same issues. This chapter 
addressed key points in the Change Theory and how each is relevant to the main project 
topic and could be used to implement change. 

This research project was designed to address a problem that has been in the 
United States Air Force for quite some time in the hopes of bringing to the light deep- 
seated issues and problems that face African American Airmen in the military service. 
The context of this final document was at Minot Air Force Base in Minot, North Dakota. 
However, this is a problem that plagues the Air Force and Department of Defense wide. 
In the findings the researcher will deliver results from the survey at the context location, 
as well as finding from a study done by the United States Air Force Chaplain Corp and 
feedback to the United States Secretary of Defense in a recent article. Also, the sample 
group was fifty African American Airmen, twenty-five officers and twenty-five enlisted 
members, not the original 100 members. 

The original hypothesis was there is a direct correlation of discriminatory 
practices against African American Airmen at Minot Air Force Base and the service as a 
whole. During the course of the project the hypothesis evolved to cover a broader scope 
of issue involving African American Airmen. The updated hypothesis states the reason 
for the dismissal and ignoring of African American Airmen for awards, promotion, areas 
of opportunity, and recognition is based on racist practices by leadership and those in 
higher positions in an effort to keep them hidden and hindered by using coded language, 
stereotypes, and unmerited bias on their performance reports, as well as false statements 


to give personal reason for disciplinary action that is not warranted, leading to career 
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issues for their future. Much like Lazarus in the biblical foundations chapter, the 
intention oppressive acts that are done through this type of behavior is designed to keep 
African American Airmen laying at the gates of many opportunities and keep them from 
ultimately being invited to eat at the same table as their white counterparts. 

While providing every African American a daily reminder that the Abolitionist 
Movement was only for certain changes to be made and that they are still not worthy of 
equality in every aspect of their lives, not even in the military. This is why Gospel 
Services on Air Force Bases are always the largest group of Protestant worshippers and 
always bring in the most money for the chapel than any other faith group. These 
predominantly African American services on Sundays are filled with African American 
Airmen and civilians who come to fill up on the black liberation theology that most of the 
African American chaplain denominational background have produced. There is 
something refreshing about African American Airmen coming into worship after a long 
week of racial discrimination, feeling oppressed and being overlooked. Coming into a 
chapel, hearing a African American preacher speaking to them from the same experience, 
makes the sermon more power. It is also liberating to speak to their issues from a biblical 
text in a way that reminds them, there is a God; and He is still on the throne. 

African American chaplains have been asked “why do y’all preach like that?” 
“Does it take all of that?” “Is that really necessary?” To which they answer, 
“absolutely!!” Black liberation theology provided an outlet for expressing frustration 
because when they bring frustration to God in worship, God gives them praise in return 
as a reward for bring it to Him and not expressing it in a negative way toward others, who 


may even deserve it. 
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One thing I discovered during the test group phase, was that so many African 
Americans have the same story. They have been discriminated against because of size, 
appearance, or voice because their voice may be deeper and more commanding than their 
white counterparts. They were also victims of false accusations by white individuals and 
since they did not have anyone on their side who out ranked the majority, they ended up 


with lower marks or even disciplinary actions for things they did not do. 


Methodology 

Using a qualitative methodology, fifty African Airmen in various leadership and 
non-leadership positions were surveyed over the course of three weeks. I selected 
twenty-five officers and twenty-five enlisted Airmen. Both male and female were used in 
this study. I provided each participant brief instructions on how to fill out their forms. 
The instructions were to complete the questionnaire and for those willing to do a face-to- 
face interview and discuss their issues further. We would schedule a time to do so 
outside of the duty day. Each person that participated maintained privacy, filled out an 
initial survey with multiple choice questions regarding their experiences with racism in 
their various contexts as well as their overall experience in the Air Force. They were also 
given the opportunity to share specific instances allowing for more detail into their 
particular discrimination or prejudicial experience. 

These additional experiences will be added to the appendix of this final document 
for further examples of the ways African American Airmen have been treated and 


discriminated against during their careers in the military. After receiving all of the 
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surveys and reading the overwhelming number of participants who experienced racism, 
discrimination, or prejudice of some kind, there was no need to re-accomplish the survey 
in three weeks. Instead, I documented the personal conversations that some chose to 
share; and they are in the appendix as well. This information was compiled, and the data 
analyzed and reported to see if the hypotheses was supported. 

Several of the African American males in the survey stated how their white, 
smaller in stature, supervisors would often make fun of their muscular and athletic build. 
This mockery was done in an attempt to break them down mentally by feeling like they 
did not fit in with others. Many other African Americans noticed that their performance 
reports were changed to read weaker, “watered down” than what they submitted for 
review. As a result, they are “rack and stacked” lower than others as if they are not a 
qualified or capable of performing the necessary duties. One individual was told “this is 
standard for all captains” only to find out from a white commander that this was not the 
case and the remarks that her supervisor put in her performance report were intentionally 
designed to send a negative message. Stratifications for officers are key to their 
promotion opportunities and of the twenty-five African American Officers surveyed, only 
seven received stratifications and none of those received top ten stratifications. 

This is consistent with systematic racism because of the fifty African American 
Airmen in this study, none of them received awards for their work or recognition for their 
efforts. When they intentionally take away the opportunity for someone to receive the 
achievements necessary for the next level of a career, they have automatically unevenly 
placed them on the playing field against others who have the necessary achievements, 


training, representation, and awards. This way when it comes time to try to justify why a 
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person does not get promoted or the opportunities for special assignments, they pull out 


the person’s record and show the lack of the necessary boxes that should have been 
checked. These boxes were not checked because they were held back early in their 
career. 

One young African American man in the sample group, asked his supervisor why 
they never put him in for an award because he is the one holding his shop together. The 
airman stated that the shop won squadron and group level awards due to his efforts. They 
told him “it’s not about an individual but a team effort.” Meanwhile, they were putting in 
white Airmen and using the African American Airmen’s efforts for their awards packages 
and winning. 

An ongoing theme with African American Airmen, came from a Senior Enlisted 
Member, he said, “‘it feels like for white folks, we good enough to do the work. We stay 
late and come in early to make sure the mission does not stop or get delayed. But that is 
not good enough to be recognized.” This creates a feeling of abandonment and loneliness 
in a system that is supposed to be the opposite and bring airmen together like an Air 
Force family. Many African American Airmen are doing this because of the love for 
their families and wanting to make better lives for their children and themselves. 
Additionally, some honestly do if for the love of their country that at times, does not 
seem to love them back. 

Further, in the findings for this project, airmen stated that with the current climate 
and the state of the United States there was a boldness among their white counterparts to 
feel free enough to comment on their race openly. One airmen was told that he will never 


be put in charge of a program because he is black. Others reported racist jokes being told 
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in the work area and on trips with member of their squadron. When asked about 
reporting the incidents, they had similar responses, “they are not going to do anything 
about it.” Many reported that if they reported the incident, they would be considered the 
troublemaker by the supervisor or the squadron commander. Therefore, subjecting them 
to retaliation and negative paperwork. 

In the Commander Directed Investigation (Appendix A) retaliation came in the 
form of several individuals telling multiple lies on an African America Airmen, in the 
hopes of getting them discharged out of the military. This is not uncommon, after all 
false witnesses have been around since Good Friday. In example one, the investigation 
was started by a “reverse racist” lie. The white individual accused the African American 
individual of being racist towards them because the African American individual refused 
to invite the white individual to their personal off duty baby shower. The entitlement that 
the white individual felt they had become offended and filed a complaint. This complaint 
was not strong enough; therefore, they gathered up several more individuals to bring in 
other complaints. However, the main complaint of “creating toxic/ hostile work 
environment” was debunked by all but two of the eleven witnesses. Due to their disdain 
for this African American individual, then substantiated that. 

Cases like this are not uncommon, especially when it comes to African American 
males. They are always deemed aggressive, mean, rude, intimidating, and forceful. 
African American women are seen as disrespectful, rude, having an attitude, or 
aggressive as well. Both of these two types of individuals always seem to be mislabeled, 
mischaracterized, and stereotyped unfairly for any actions that they make. The goal of 


this project is that, hopefully, when brought to light and carefully taken into 
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consideration, that there is a problem that needs to be addressed, it can be resolved for 
everyone involved. 

In Appendix A, there is a report based on false claims and even debunked theories 
of a person’s alleged actions solely based on the perception of an African American 
Airmen’s appearance and tone of voice. They accused him of trying to intimidate others 
with his size and the act of correcting individuals via email and text message. He 
corrected those who were disrespectful by calling him by his name and not his duty title, 
which is required in the military. However, when this behavior is reciprocated to the 
white people, they get upset. Their actions are insinuating “how dare you correct me.” 
His action was taken out of context on almost every occasion and are explained in his 
rebuttal statement (Appendix A) as well. The results of this report turned out to be 
unfavorable for the individual accused but when one looks at the report, they will see the 
main accusation “creating a hostile and toxic work environment.” This was not 
substantiated and several of the witnesses who testified spoke directly to this particular 
allegation. Witnesses stated that they have not witnessed such action, yet the investigator 
deemed them true. Also, based on the individual’s height, weight, skin color and deep 
voice everything they said was considered aggressive, negative, and overall, not positive. 

This Referral Officer Performance Report contains multiple false statement 
against the African American male, who is the subject of the report. He is accused of 
being aggressive, intentionally trying to intimidate people, and other inconsistent 
accusations. All of which, were false statements and should have caused the entire report 
to be thrown out. All of these false statements are addressed in the EO Complaint/ LOR 


Rebuttal debunked in the rebuttal as well as character and witness statements from 
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twenty-seven individuals, include one general, three Lieutenant Colonels, and several 
high-ranking Enlisted members and civilians, who all knew him first hand, but the report 
was still accepted as is and placed in his file with the sole purpose of hurting his career. 
Next is the Officer Performance Report that was crafted with coded language with 
the hope of disrupting his promotion to the next higher rank . The performance report is 
called a “Referral Officer Performance Report,” (Referral OPR) these are normally 
detrimental to an officer’s career. The supervisor deliberately gave a Referral OPR as a 
sign of blatant retaliation because the African American Airmen went to the Inspector 
General’s office. The Inspector General, (IG), is a free and clear path that is supposed to 
be free from retaliation. However, Individual Two used the Air Force Instructional 
Guide to enforce this punishment on the African American Airmen. This is a clear case 
of using a policy wrapped in retaliation to punish someone. However, in the Letter of 
Evaluation, second line he specified “threatening supervisor with baseless IG complaint,” 
which according to the IG who saw this, is clear retaliation. The reasoning for this 
report, does not warrant a Referral OPR; however, based on the officer’s ethnicity and a 
report that came out from the Air Force June 7, 2017 “Black members of the Air Force 
were 71 percent more likely to "face court-martial or non-judicial punishment than white 


air force members in an average year."! 


The examples are used to further demonstrate 
the type of underhanded tactics that are often used to discriminate against African 


American Airmen and used to disqualify them for promotions, awards, and primer 


assignment or advancement training opportunities. 


' Safia Samee Ali, “Black Troops More Likely to Face Military Punishment Than Whites, New 
Report Says,” last modified June 8, 2017, accessed October 27, 2020, 
https://www.nbcnews.com/news/nbcblk/black-troops-more-likely-face-military-punishment-whites-new- 
report-n769411. 
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Also is a copy of the ongoing complaints that were filed in response to the 
mistreatment of this individual. These complaints are usually resolved within 90-120 
days, each one has gone up to the Major Command level and one has come back down to 
the base level for resolution. However, the Commander who is going to make the 
decision on the outcome is the same commander who allowed the mistreatment to take 
place originally. This is one of the main reasons African American Airmen do not come 
forward and speak about their injustices openly because there is a “good ole boy system” 
in place that takes care of their own and leaves African American Airmen out in the cold. 
African American Airmen do not have faith in the military system as a whole because it 
has let them down so many times. As the survey collected for this final document have 
shown, 100% of the African American Airmen have been subjected to racist behavior by 
their superiors and often supervisors without any recourse for these negative actions. 
From the survey, 100% of the participants have seen it happen to others. Additionally, 
97% of the participants have been victims of coded language on their Enlisted or Officer 
Performance Reports, specifically designed to water down their achievements and efforts 
only to see others get rewarded for their hard work. One individual was asked if they 
confronted their supervisor about the wording on their EPR and they were told, “this is a 
good bullet that I put on here to help you.” The participant later found out from their 
mentor that the bullet statement was useless and said absolutely nothing. Further, the 
statement could hurt the participant in the long run by appearing like the supervisor did 
not have anything good to say about the participant on their report. 

In the wake of the late May killing of George Floyd, an unarmed Black 

man, prosecutors say was murdered by a white Minneapolis police officer, 


nationwide protests and demonstrations stirred up feelings across the 
military services, up to and including the Pentagon’s boss. Defense 
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Secretary Mark Esper said Wednesday that the moment was a wake-up 
call not only for America, but for himself, and has shaped his recent 
efforts around diversity and inclusion in the Defense Department. “I don’t 
think what everybody appreciated — at least me, personally — is the 
depth of sentiment out there among our service members of color, 
particularly Black Americans, about how much the killing of George 
Floyd — and the other incidents that preceded it and succeeded it — had 
on them and what they were experiencing in the ranks as well,” Esper said 
during a virtual appearance at the Aspen Security Forum. 


In more than half-a-dozen sensing sessions during trips to bases around 
the country, Esper has sat down with troops of different ranks and 
backgrounds for feedback on the state of diversity and inclusion in the 
military. “The good news, or maybe the bad news is, it’s all consistent,” 
he said, regardless of service or location, in story after story. 


Following public messages from senior leaders, starting with Chief Master 
Sergeant of the Air Force Kaleth Wright, DoD and its branches began 
standing up task forces to study the state of their organizations and make 
changes. “We took it upon ourselves as a leadership team, that we had to 
do better. We must do better,” Esper said. “DoD had a history of leading 
on these issues and it was time to step up again, to really capture this 
moment.” In June DoD convened a team, headed up by Air Force 
Secretary Barbara Barrett and Senior Enlisted Adviser to the Chairman 
Ramon Colon-Lopez, to come up with ideas that can be executed quickly. 
Their first report came back in mid-July, suggesting a review of the Equal 
Opportunity program, removing photos from promotion packets and 
looking into whether grooming standards are biased against certain 
ethnicities, among other directives. Esper also in July issued a new policy 
that would ban the display of the Confederate flag in public and common 
areas on military installations, though it has faced backlash for also 
prohibiting displays of diversity and inclusion, including the LGBTQ 
pride flag. Also in July, Army Gen. Mark Milley, the Joint Chiefs 
chairman, voiced his support for exploring a plan for renaming 10 Army 
posts honoring Confederate generals. A July 16 Defense Department 
policy memo indirectly banned the LGBTQ pride and other flags. There’s 
a movement building to reverse DoD’s policy on LGBTQ pride flag and 
other banners Critics have questioned Esper’s reasoning for banning so 
many flags in the interest of rooting out one. 


Meghann Myers and Leo Shane III 

At the same time, the Army, Air Force and Navy have moved out on their 
own task forces to examine what within their own culture and policies 
needs to change. Both internally and externally, the military has been 
lauded for its efforts on integration, particularly as it allowed service 
members of all racial and ethnic minorities to begin serving at a time when 
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the Jim Crow South was still alive and well. But the policies on paper 
have not always borne out in individuals’ and groups’ experiences while 
serving, from treatment by their chains of command to their career 
opportunities. 

While the demographics of military recruits tend to reflect the broader 
U.S. population, or sometimes over-represent groups, research has found 
that senior leaders become more narrowly white and male toward the top. 
“T think the murder of George Floyd was a wake-up call ... it was a wake- 


up call for us, as well, as leaders,” Esper said. “We know we’re not 


immune to what is happening in broader society, that society that we 


serve.” 


Summary of Learning 

This project provided a wealth of knowledge for those involved as well as for me. 
As an African American male in the Air Force, it is often felt like no one understands 
what we go through on a daily basis in regard to the struggle of racial injustices. This 
project allowed everyone in the group to understand and finally feel like they were not 
alone. The project showed that there are others dealing with the same issues of racism on 
a larger scale, so much so that a social media group has been born out of this doctoral 
project. In doing so, we realized that there were several others in the social media world 
that have hundreds of African American Airmen, soldiers, sailors, doctor, lawyers, 
nurses, and realtors that have come together to form support groups and also network to 
ensure the advancement of each other. This project has given way to some of its 
participants starting program for young African American men and women to share their 
experiences at their respective bases and duty stations. I have personally joined two of 


the groups and help start another one at my new base. 


? Meghann Myers, “Esper Says He Underestimated How Much Racial Injustice Affects Service 
Members,” Military Times, last modified August 5, 2020, accessed September 8, 2020, 
https://www.militarytimes.com/news/your-military/2020/08/05/esper-says-he-underestimated-how-much- 
racial-injustice-affects-service-members/. 
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The project was very enlightening from the African American perspective and 
gave them an outlet to express their honest feelings and experiences in a completely 
confidential. To give more weight to the outcomes, I included several white Airmen and 
their opinions on racism in the Air Force as well. I have spoken to a few and some 
commanders and they to recognize that there is a serious problem with discrimination, 
racism, and favoritism in the military. Ironically, they have never mentioned the coded 
language on performance reports. It would be interesting to go back and see what their 
opinions are on the coded language because if they do not mention it, that could be a sign 
of some form of systematic exclusion. There have been a few instances when someone 
was downgraded on paper by an adjective change on one of their reports. This action is 
subtle but highly impactful. 

The hypothesis for this document states the reason for the dismissal and ignoring 
of African American Airmen for awards, promotion, areas of opportunity, and 
recognition is based on racist practices by leadership and those in higher positions in an 
effort to keep them hidden and hindered by using coded language, stereotypes, and 
unmerited bias on their performance reports, as well as false statements to give personal 
reason for disciplinary action that is not warranted, leading to career issues for their 
future. They hypothesis was supported based on the survey results and data I received in 


my research. Additional examples are included in the Appendices A-C. 


Conclusion 
This project has allowed me to see how racism came from many forms including 


the foundational chapters. Racism in biblical text and how it translates to our current 
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climate in America and more so in the form of systemic racism in the Air Force and other 
military branches. It also helps to show where many forms of it derived from and how 
we can make a change in the right direction as an Air Force and a country. 

Kurt Lwin’s Change Theory can help us as a country deconstruct many of the 
mental prison that we have allowed ourselves to be locked in because of the history from 
which this country was built on. When the country was built on the backs of slave labor, 
it is difficult for the country to see another way, other than using it is original architects, 
African American, simply as that, slave labor. Just because the Abolitionist Movement 
took place, it did not uproot the mindset of slavery in many white American’s DNA. It 
only changed how they viewed us on paper but in reality, they still saw and still today 
some see us as property, not smart enough, lazy, and no good for positions of power. 
Because to put an African American in a position of power means that he or she now has 
white Airmen that have to answer to them; and they struggle with this because they see us 
as less than even in situations where we are actually more than. In some instances, we 
are more intelligent, highly skilled, or even better equipped. It is in these situations that 
that white people often look for areas of weakness to bring down an African American 
individual. The reality of this project is that many white Americans would love to leave 
African Americans at the gate because that is where they feel we belong, not good 
enough but tolerated in that position only. 

This is why Change Theory is necessary because it deals with changing from the 
root of the problem. We as a country need to have the hard conversations on why we are 
seen to have differences. I had a conversation with a white a white officer and the 


biggest issue that we came up with is how we see each other. Too many people of color 
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see white people collectively, instead of individually. This is the same for white people, 


they see people of color as a whole group and then develop a particular stereotype about 
the group and now everyone in the group is the exact same, regardless if they even know 
them or not. This has caused our older African American family members to teach us 
that this is how we are viewed; and therefore, how we view them in return. 

I pray that this research causes a stir in the spirit and soul of the Air Force in such 
a way that we continue the conversation about inequality and racial disparities in the 
ranks, as well as systematic racism as a whole. As of right now and the current climate 
that the Air Force is in, the hypothesis is confirmed and valid for this project. At the start 
of this program, the Air Force had not addressed racial in justices, however, in the last 
few months the Air Force has started gathering data on the current climate for racial 
issues in the military. The Air Force Chaplin Corps under the direction of Chaplain Maj 
Gen, Steven Schaick has begun to tackle the tough issue of racism in the chaplain corps. 
I would like to do a follow up study on the results, transitions, and the programs put in 
place to combat this problem and make it better. I am also going to send him a copy of 


my final document to help in this transitional period to fix our broken system. 


APPENDIX A 


ACCUSATIONS FROM THE COMMAND DIRECTED INVESTIGATION AND 


AIRMEN’S REBUTTAL 
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Accusations from the Command directed Investigation &Airmen’s Rebuttal 


MEMORANDUM FOR INDIVIDUAL 1 FROM: 
SUBJECT: LETTER OF REPRIMAND (LOR) AND OFFICER SELECTION 


RECORD (OSR) DECISION 


1. Investigation has disclosed that from December 2016 onward, you engaged in a 
variety of misconduct: 

a. From on or about December 2016 to present, you failed to meet duty 
performance standards by creating a toxic work environment for Minot AFB Chaplain 
Corps Staff (to include military personnel, civilian personnel, appropriated contractors, 
and CTOF contractors), in violation of AFI 1-1, Air Force Standards, dated 7 Aug 2012, 
Incorporating Change 1, '12. November 2014, para 2.4. and DoD 5500.07-R, Joint Ethics 
Regulation, para 12-401, p.119. 

b. On or about 26 August 2019, you failed to meet duty performance 
standards, by i subordinately and unprofessionally "dressing down" your supervisor, 
Chaplain, Maj Ryan C. Boyle, in the presence .of SSgt Kirstin Mahler in response to 
being tasked with an invocation, which was a reasonable assignment and within the 
expected scope of your duties, in violation of AFI 1-1, para 2.2, 2.4. and DoD 5500.07-R, 
para 12-401, p. 119. 

C From on or about December 2016 to present, you failed to meet duty 
performance standards by failing to adhere to military customs and courtesies as well as 
showing deficiencies in followership e.g. by not properly addressing supervisors or 


superiors and/or showing negative verbal and body language reactions to mentorship 
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and guidance, in violation of AFI 1-1, para 2.1, 2.4. and DoD 5500.07-R, para 12- 


401, p. 119. 

d. From on or about December 2016 to pres nt, you failed to maintain 
professional relationships, including face:--to-face, telephone, and social media (texting) 
by repeated use of intimidation and coercion/pressure in personal interactions with Minot 
AFB Chaplain Corps Staff, in violation of AFI 1-1 para 2.1, 2.2, 2.4, 2.15; AFI 36-2909, 
Professional and Unprofessional Relationships, AFGM2019-01, para 2.2, DoD 5500.07- 
R, para 12-401, p. 119 and/or other custom of the United States Air Force. 

2. You are hereby REPRIMANDED! As a company grade officer and chaplain, your 
failure to adhere to standards of military discipline and conduct as well as blatant lack of 
respect for others seriously undermined the Minot AFB Chaplain Corps leadership. Even 
worse, it significantly impeded the chapel staff from accomplishing its mission - namely, 
to deliver spiritual care for team Minot. Your deliberate insubordination and lack of 
respect towards your supervisor in the presence of a junior enlisted staff member further 
exemplifies your poor leadership skills, total disregard for good order and discipline, and 
lack of sound judgment - the latter being a core quality of your profession. Further, your 
abrasive, disrespectful, and unprofessional behavior along with your negative attitude has 
led to valued members of the chapel team feeling intimidated and alienated, which is 
contradictory to everything the chaplain corps embodies and values. Without question, 
your actions have created an adverse impact on good -order and discipline, morale, and 
present a challenge to the command's ability to accomplish its mission. Be advised that 
you will be watched closely, and in the event you deviate from standards and/or degrade 


this unit's mission again, I may take more severe action against you. 


APPENDIX B 


INSPECTOR GENERAL COMPLAINT FORM 
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INSPECTOR GENERAL COMPLAINT FORM 








PRIVACY ACT STATEMENT 
U.S.C. 80B Seaiiry Alr For-z. 10 USC. 8020 Inspector General, 44 US.C. 3101 Records 
Resolution and EO 9397. 
PRINCPAL PURPOSES(S): To register * peBonal mmplalnt retatlng to individual 
InJustices or suspected Fraud. Waste, and/or Abuse. 
ROUTINE USE(S): Data are furnlshed to supervisors, commanders or inspectors respmse 
to queries fw reolution of complaine and to eliminate conditions mns'dered 
detrimental to die effdeng or reputatbn of tie Alr Force. 
DISQOWRE: Voluntary, failure provide information will not adversely affect the 
resolution of complaint but mav delay ete IG or investeting omcer In resolving the 
































1. NAME (Last, First, Middle, Suffix) |GRADE/RANK) STATUS (Active, Reserve, 
or Anonymous Captaln Guard, Civilian) Active 
Harris. Paul V. ORGANIZATION 5 BW/HC 
2. DATE YOU 3. Home Telephone: 501-247-8899 
BECAME AWARE OF | Cell Telephone: _______ 501-247-8899 
THE ISSUE(S) Work Telephone (DSN/Comm): 453-7604 
25 Feb 2020 
4. ADDRESS (Where response to 5. Y/N « Have you asked your immediate 
complaint will be sent) supervisor or commander for assistance with 
117 5th Avenue SW #3453, Minot ND | this issue? N 
58701 YIN - Have you filed this complaint with 
nae Address: Congress or another 'G? N 

paul. harris.20 @us.af.mil 
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6. DESCRIPTION OF 
ALLEGATIONS/ISSUES: To assist 
in describing the issue(s), please 
answer the following questions. 
(Continue on the back or attach 
pages as necessary.) 


a. When did the issue occur? 25 
Feb 2020 

b. Where did the issue occur? 
Minot AFB Chapel Parking 
Lot 

c. Who took the action in 
question a. (e.g., Maj John A. 
Smith, XXSQJCC)? 

Maj Ryan Boyle and Col Bradley 

Cochran 

d.What did the person (or 
people) in question c. do (e.g., 
gave a letter of reprimand, 
wasted resources)? 


Submitted a Referral OPR because I 

spoke to IG 

e. To whom did the action in 
question d. happen (e.g., 
complainant, Sgt Smith, etc.)? 
Ch. Captain Paul V. Harris 

f. What law or regulation was 
violated (e.g., AFI 36-2803, 
10 U.s.c, etc)? 


Reprisal 
g. What remedy Is being sought? 
Retnoval of Referral OPR and 


replaced witl regular OPR: Solid 
PUSH line at end. 


7. NAMES AND/OR POSmONS OF 
WITNESSES (Or others who have knowledge of 
your allegations.) 

SSgt Mahler, was present because I told her I was 
going to speak to IG and I could not go to do unit 
visitation with her. 

MSgt Anita Bostic: Acting 1st Shirt during the 
CDI process 

MSet Crider. 91st OG Chief: Communications 
instructor and advisor Brig Gen Charles Brown/ 
Senior Defense Adviser and Attaché' to 
[Ambassador of Israel: Mentor and advisor 

SSgt Amber Stanley: witless to inequality and 
favoritism as well as Maj Boyle's issues with 
myself. 








8° | DOE or DO NOT consent to release of my name to agencies outside the IG 
system under a For Official Use Only policy to facilitate resolution of my complaint. 
I understand failure to authorize release may preclude timely resolution of my issues. 








I certify that all of the statements made In this complaint (Including any continuation 
pages) are true, complete, and correct to the best of my knowledge and belief. I 
understand that a false statement or concealment of a material fact Is a crlmInal 
offense punishable under Article 107 of the UCMJ or 18 U.S.C. S 1001 by a fine of 
up to $250,000, Imprisonment for up to five years, or both. 
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AF FORM 102, 20181219 FOUO(when filled In) COMPLAINANT PROVIDED 
Prevlous edltlons an obsolete. 


AF FORM 102, CONTINUED (ATTACH ADDITIONAL PAGES AS NECESSARY) 

I was given a Referral OPR from Col Bradley Cochran on behalf of Maj Ryan Boyle on 
25 Feb 2020 In Col Bradley Cochran(s office 5 BWICC. The referral opr was 
accompanied by a Letter of Evaluation (see attached) in which the #1 reason was "CD' 
substantiated toxic behavior by threatening supervisor w/baseless IG claim when asked to 
perform duty." I was going to take some food items and distribute them to one of my 
units with SSgt Mahler. However, after our conversation, I went to SSgt Mahler, who 
was waiting by my vehicle 50-60 feet away at this point and per her statement (see 
attached) she could not hear what was being discussed, and said, “I can't go with you 
because I need to go talk to IG about some stuff.’ There was never a threat issued or 
implied, I needed to get clarification if what was being required of me was lawful, 
regarding the circumstances (in CD' Rebuttal), which is my right as a military member 
and also doing my due diligence to get clarification. One of the witnesses" Maj Boyle 
referenced (Maj. Glen Harris) was in side of the chapel, approx. 50-60 yards away, 
looking out of a window and could not hear the discussion either. 


Lt Col Steve Tatro, emailed me 31 March 2020 at 0924 to meet to discuss my OPR. He 
gave me the final report from Col Cochran 31 March 2020 in his office at this meeting. 
He advised, with full authority to rescind the Referral OPR given by Maj Boyle that Col 


Cochran, decided instead to concur with the referral OPR given by Maj. Ryan Boyle. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS 5TH BOMB WING (AFGSC) 
MINOT AIR FORCE BASE NORTH DAKOTA 





16 December 2019 
MEMORANDUM FOR INDIVIDUAL 1 FROM: 5 CPTS/CC 


SUBJECT: LETTER OF REPRIMAND (LOR) AND OFFICER SELECTION RECORD (OSR) 
DECISION 


|. Investigation has disclosed that from December 2016 onward, you engaged in a variety of 
misconduct: 


a. From on or about December 2016 to present, you failed to meet duty performance standards by 
creating a toxic work environment for Minot AFB Chaplain Corps Staff (to include military personnel, 
civilian personnel, appropriated contractors, and CTOF contractors), in violation of AFI 1-1, Air Force 
Standards, dated 7 Aug 2012, Incorporating Change 1, '12.November 2014, para 2.4. and DoD 5500.07-R, 
Joint Ethics Regulation, para 12-401, p.119. 


b. On or about 26 August 2019, you failed to meet duty performance standards, by i 
subordinately and unprofessionally "dressing down" your supervisor, , in the presence .of in response to 
being tasked with an invocation, which was a reasonable assignment and within the expected scope of 
your duties, in violation of AFI 1-1, para 2.2, 2.4. and DoD 5500.07-R, para 12-401, p. 119. 


c. From on or about December 2016 to present, you failed to meet duty performance standards by 
failing to adhere to military customs and courtesies as well as showing deficiencies in followership e.g. by 
not properly addressing supervisors or superiors and/or showing negative verbal and body language 
reactions to mentorship and guidance, in violation of AFI 1-1, para 2.1, 2.4. and DoD 5500.07-R, 
para 12-401, p. 119. 


d. From on or about December 2016 to pres nt, you failed to maintain professional relationships, 
including face:--to-face, telephone, and social media (texting) by repeated use of intimidation and 
coercion/pressure in personal interactions with Minot AFB Chaplain Corps Staff, in violation of AFI 1-1 
para 2.1, 2.2, 2.4, 2.15; AFI 36-2909, Professional and Unprofessional Relationships, AFGM2019-01, 
para 2.2, DoD 5500.07-R, para 12-401, p. 119 and/or other custom of the United States Air Force. 


2. You are hereby REPRIMANDED! As a company grade officer and chaplain, your failure to adhere to 
standards of military discipline and conduct as well as blatant lack of respect for others seriously 
undermined the Minot AFB Chaplain Corps leadership. Even worse, it significantly impeded the chapel 
staff from accomplishing its mission - namely, to deliver spiritual care for team Minot. Your del berate 
insubordination and lack of respect towards your supervisor in the 
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presence of a junior enlisted staff member further exemplifies your poor leadership skills, total 
disregard for good order and discipline, and lack of sound judgment - the latter being a core 
quality of your profession. Further, your abrasive, disrespectful, and unprofessional behavior 
along with your negative attitude has led to valued members of the chapel team feeling 
intimidated and alienated, which is contradictory to everything the chaplain corps embodies and 
values. Without question, your actions have created an adverse impact on good -order and 
discipline, morale, and present a challenge to the command's ability to accomplish its mission. Be 
advised that you will be watched closely, and in the event you deviate from standards and/or 
degrade this unit's mission again, I may take more severe action against you. 


3. The following information required by the Privacy Act is provided for your information. 
AUTHORITY: 10 U.S.C. 8013. PURPOSE: To obtain any comments or documents you 
desire to submit (ona voluntary basis) for consideration concerning this action. ROUTINE 
USES: Provides you an opportunity to submit comments or documents for consideration. If 
provided, the comments and documents you submit become a part of the action. 
DISCLOSURE: Your written acknowledgment of receipt and signature is mandatory. Any 
other comment or document you provide is voluntary. 


4. You will acknowledge receipt and return this letter to me within three (3) workdays of your 
receipt of this letter. Your signature on this document is solely for receipt purposes and is not an 
admission of guilt. Any comments or documents you wish to be considered concerning this 
LOR must be submitted at that time. If you submit supporting documents they will become part 
of the record. Pursuant to AFI 36-2907, para. 2.3.1. if this LOR is upheld, it must be filed ina 
UIF. In accordance with AFI 36-2608, paragraph 8.3. your senior rater determines whether this 
action will be added to your OSR. Any comments or documents you wish to be considered 
concerning this OSR decision must be included with your response. All documentation you provide 
will become part of this record. I will forward all paperwork associated with this notice to 5 BW/CC. 


bis information herein is for Official Use Only (FOUO) which must be protected under the Freedom of 
Information Act (5 U.S.C. 522) and/or the Privacy Act of 1974 (5 U.S.C 522a). Unauthorized disclosure 

or misuse of the PERSONAL INFORMATION may result in disciplinary action, criminal and/or civil 
penalties. 


To Deter and Assure 
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20 December 2019 
MEMORANDUM FOR 5 CPTS/CC 
FROM: INDIVIDUAL 1 
SUBJECT: Rebuttal/Response to Letter of Reprimand 


1. I respectfully submit the following matters in defense, rebuttal, and mitigation to the 
statements made against me in the Letter of Reprimand, dated 16 December 2019. I also ask, 
because of the following matters, that the Letter of Reprimand be rescinded. 


2. In October of 2019 I was informed of a CDI going on within my unit. I was advised by my 
ADC at the time that not making a statement would be in my best interest. After receiving the 
LOR and a copy of the CDI I noticed that many of the allegations in the CDI are inaccurate or 
false. Coming from an Air Force Family, my father served 22 years AF, mother 20 years AF, 
brother 10 years AF, and countless aunts and uncles who have also served 8 -30 years in the Air 
Force and other armed forces. I am a minister of the Gospel and a follower of Christ, I am one 
who does his best to walk and live what I preach and teach. I have a strong dedication to our 
country and the United States Air Force. I have not been perfect but I do know I am not what is 
described in this report. 


3. Individual 2 would wait until a mistake was made or until I had a concern about something, 
then tell me that others had commented on my attitude. Yet, | would not hear about it, there was 
no form of mentoring only corrective action days, weeks, or months later. It comes off as if he 
looks to blindside me with issues that could have been resolved in the moment instead of going 
along unknowingly doing something wrong and then when he has enough instances blindsides 
you with paperwork or calls you in the office. As far as I know, I am the only one being treated 
this way. Several military and civilians have asked if there was something going on between 
myself and Individual 2. I feel he shows serious favoritism towards white chaplains, chaplain 
candidates, and Religious Affairs Airmen and often disregards me and other civilians because we 
are African American. He does not invite me to any Wing or Group staff meetings, since he has 
been on station, I have not once accompanied him to any leadership events or engagements. My 
office is downstairs in the 91*' MW building where the 91*' Wg Staff meeting is held, if he 
cannot make it, he does not and never has invited met to attend that meeting. He allows junior 
CGOs to call him by his first name "Jr" in open settings and chapel functions. Individual 2, only 
requests my assistance or presence when it comes to lifting something heavy, moving things, or 
athletic competitions. He treats me like I am not good for anything technical or complex, only 
simple tasks and brute strength. 


4. Individual 2 does not listen to my ideas or advice when it comes to things that I know more 
about than he does. He takes it personal and intentionally does the opposite even if it means the 
plan fails. When I have come up with good ideas in the past, he openly gives the idea and lead to 
another chaplain. For example, during staff meeting on 10 Oct 19, I proposed a coffee 
distribution idea, he said it was a great idea but asked another Chaplain to take the lead on it. 
When I was removed from the Gospel service as pastor, his response was that I was going totake 


on his administration responsibilities. These responsibilities are overseeing the volunteers in the 
chapel and background check programs. These two programs are not big impact or OPR fodder 
for a senior Captain. 


5. I do not have orders or an assignment yet, and since Individual 12 will be here for at least 3-4 
years, there was no rush to put him in over a service without allowing him the opportunity to 
learn the chapel system. When asked about the rush to transition, Individual 2 replied that he'd 
just prefer that it happen earlier. Several of the service members who have been with the service 
15 years or more said this is very unusual and have never seen it done like this. Individual 2 
openly displays resentment towards me at the chapel and during weekly interactions. When it 
comes to performance reports, I had a Colonel and a Lt Col help write my OPR and submitted it 
to him for review and submission and he changed it. I have spoken to other chaplains who have 
seen the bullets and how he changed my OPR to read much weaker and then added white space 
at the ends and they agree that Individual 2 is setting me up for failure at everyturn. 


6. The email traffic that was between myself and RE Coordinator, was dealing with the way she 
addressed me on an issue that I was unaware of because she sent the email with the purchase 
request to Indvidual 15 by mistake because he was the previous RE chaplain. Therefore, when 
she sent me the urgent request, demanding execution ASAP, it came off as disrespectful. This is 
why I acknowledged her frustration, then advised of a better way to communicate and let her 
know I would follow up and see where the ball was dropped. Indvidual 15 had signed then but 
they got hung up in the system, we got the issue resolved, no issue with this since. 


7. 1am unsure why the rules are different for me than other chaplains. In my most recent 
feedback I was marked down for taking leave during a chapel event, other chaplains have been 
on leave during events but have not been verbally counseled. In a conversation via phone with 
Individual 3, he tried to force me to rethink my leave during the chapel carnival, then when I did 
not accept it because of my school, I was tasked with an invocation during a time when other 
chaplains were available. I am concerned for my career under his and Individual 2' supervision 
because they have shown that they are not willing to help me like they say and the rules are not 
the same for everyone. Ina conversation with Individual 15 on 7 May 2019 he admitted that 
there was something different about the way I am treated. They will tell me they are my "biggest 
cheerleader" or "we want you to succeed" then give me an OPR with white spaces and say "the 
Wing abbreviated some things." Individual 3 is incorrect in his statement saying I have a lot of 
challenges that I cannot overcome. 


8. The comment during the RTP was not speaking negative about the leadership I had when I 
arrived on station. That comment was in response to how bad the winter was, that nobody came 
out to help and how my wife. I laughed about how insanely cold the weather was that year, and 
how we were sweating and cold at the same time while unloading a 22-foot Penske truck in -35- 
degree weather. I told the group, "That will make your relationship STRONG!" Then we all had 
a good laugh. I have received phenomenal reports and feedback from my squadrons about my 
brief during our RTP's. 


9. In reference to Individual 6's comments about a "Good 01 Boy" system in her statement, I do 
not recall that phrase and I am disappointed they she and 1st Lt White used that in their 
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statements because it has a very negative connotation attached. I was not upset about anything 
when I came to Individual 6's office and informed her of my LOC pending for the conversation 
I had with Individual 3 in the parking lot. I was not upset at her in any way, as stated later, I 
apologized to her for being in the area when the conversation took place, even though she 
advised me that she did not hear anything. I still apologized for the perception. I always try to 
set a good example, even when I am not having the best of days. 


10. Iam not one to speak negatively of leadership, but I have been privy to quite a few enlisted 
complaints about our chapel leadership and had always been the one to go address it because I 
understand that as a chaplain, my number one requirement is to advise leadership. However, 
when I advise Individual 2 on concerns from our enlisted or others, I am quickly dismissed and 
brushed off. This has happened on numerous occasions in the two and a half years we have 
worked together. I never told Individual 2, that ever felt verbally attacked by Individual 6. To the 
contrary, I thought we had a good conversation. I stated how it would have been nice to get a 
heads up that the roles were changing. Then I left and went to the North Plains chapel to prepare 
for a meeting. While over there she called Senior NCO with a completely different story than 
what had taken place, after talking through it with him and hearing each other out, I believe we 
got to the bottom of it. There was noissue. 


11. Every Wednesday for the last several months, RE Coordinator and I have been talking for 
at least an hour during the RE meetings while classes were going on. Our conversations varied, 
everything from where the chapel staff could grow to her husband and his career. Never once 
had she mentioned to me about feeling racially targeted, discriminated against in any way. I 
recall a statement she made about an African American youth who did not want to sit/hug her 
daughter because she was white, and how she addressed the issue with his parents. This would 
have been an excellent opportunity to advise me if she ever felt this way. She and I have had 
many conversations both professional and personal that were very cordial, with disagreement 
about small details but nothing of this magnitude. 


12. I have the complete text message conversation from the NCOA graduation that Hospitality 
Coordinator is referring to, as well as all of our text conversations I have an extensive text 
messaging stream with conversations with Hospitality Coordinator, though our interactions were 
mainly professional in nature, she has on more than one occasion advised my wife and myself, 
on a personal note, she would love to watch our infants if we ever needed help or if something 
came up. Furthermore, when the situation with the NCOA graduation came up, she was more 
than willing to help me out by watching them briefly, for 10-12 mins, while I went in to give the 
invocation and then departed. From the time she arrived to the time she left, she was very happy 
and I was extremely appreciative, to which she replied, "it's no problem at all." 


13. Everything from a professional standpoint with Hospitality Coordinator was strictly chapel or 
fellowship 
related. I always greeted her and treated her with respect-. The statement she has provided with 
the baby shower and the "rudeness" I allegedly portrayed is one that is not in my character, nor 
demonstrates the level of Godliness I strive to demonstrate on a daily basis. I am unsure why she 
spoke of me in this manner. I have a great relationship with Protestant Coordinator and I am very 
confident that she would have pulled me aside and advised me that I came off rude if this had 
taken place. | do recall not inviting RE Coordinator to our baby shower because she does not 
speak to my 
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wife or myself on a consistent basis and we preferred to have close friends present for our private 
and special event. This was in no way indicative of her skin color or nationality, more so based 
on her inconsistent behavior. 


14. Individual 12's statement comes off like he completely misunderstood everything I said. 
My reference to him getting more support has nothing to do with skin color and everything to 
do with favoritism. I advised that Individual 2 likes him and he will gladly help him with 
whatever he needs. I am not sure how he confused the rest of his statement. My goal is to 
always help unit and not divide, I am very sorry if my intentions are taken in any other way. I 
want our team to improve and get better at cohesion and communication as a whole. 


15. As an African American pastor who is extremely passionate when speaking, I often usehand 
gestures when I talk. It is not meant to be aggressive in nature. On the day in question, I was 
having a passionate disagreement with my supervisor Individual 3. I was trying to understand 
why no other chaplain was able to cover the event on that Friday. I had explained to him my 
wife was traveling for work and the usual sitters I have were unable to accommodate at short 
notice. He then advised me "it does not matter what other chaplains are available, I am your 
supervisor and you ARE going to do it." He then mentioned that the Chaplains who helped clean 
up after and event got that Friday off. I became concerned at this point because I had just come 
off a three-day marriage retreat for the chapel. I drove 7 plus hours to Minneapolis, put on a 
retreat for three days, then drove 7 plus hours back, not once did he suggest or ask if I needed 
time off or even a crew rest day. 


16. When I pointed out this difference, he became upset and refused to hear anything else I 
wanted to say. Mid-way through the conversation Individual 6 came out of the chapel, 
approximately 30-40 feet from where we were having out conversation, when I spoke to her 
later, she advised she did not hear anything we were discussing and she intentionally stayed at a 
distance to stay out of ear shot because we were communicating and she did not need to hear our 
conversation. Often times, people get intimidated by my size and make unfair assumptions 

based on their own stereotypes or potential fears. I have never in my life been or became violent, 
before or after I have been in ministry. I realize that I may have been perceived a certain way by 
Individual 3; therefore, during our feedback session, with him and Individual 2 present, I 
apologized to him. I later found Individual 6 in her office with another Airmen, and I apologized 
to her as well, this is when she advised that she did not hear anything. I told her I understand but 
I still wanted to apologize for the perception. 


17. The Lord turned my life around many years ago and life has been a welcoming adventure. 
I enjoy being around people, meeting new people and talking to people, I only become reserved 
if I am under the weather or have a lot on my mind. I do realize under these circumstances; I 
may appear to be upset or angry but I recall the Wingman Concept implores us to check on each 
other and to look out for each other. Just because I am six feet tall and two-hundred and forty 
plus pounds does not mean I should not be afforded the same wingman support from fellow 
Airmen. 


18. RE Coordinator has been known by the Gospel service community to not be a very nice or 
cordial person. I have seen her on multiple occasions snap at individuals out of frustration 
from things 
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like tot having enough volunteers for a program, not wanting to participate in helping with 
children's church, etc. She is not always the most welcoming individual when it comes to 
operating in that service. As the Pastor, at the time I know that her involvement often turned 
people off from wanting to help or get involved because of her attitude toward myself and others. 
With this in mind, I chose not to involve her in meets and events that did not include the youth. 
She is the Religious Education coordinator and would try to get involved in events outside of her 
scope of responsibility that she was not involved in. Our Gospel Leadership Team meetings 
were held once a month, and she was brought in only when we had RE, because she would often 
complain at chapel staff meeting and sometimes after about being asked to do things outside of 
her job description. Therefore, to alleviate any confusion, I would not ask/task her to do anything 
outside of RE. The differences of opinion between myself and RE Coordinator came after I 
started correcting the way she addressed me. She would often refer to me as "Paul" in the Gospel 
service or other events. I corrected her several times over this past year, once I took over as RE 
Chaplain, we began working together more. 


19. Sir, I feel I am being discriminated against and treated unfairly based on these allegations. 
Several of these accusations are geared specifically toward me. Individual 6 is retaliating against 
me, since I corrected her on multiple occasions for calling me by my first name and not 
addressing me as Individual 1. Another incident was during our chapel team staff meeting. I 
politely said, "you mean, Individual 1" as she huffed, rolled her eyes and says, "yeah, Individual 
1." Individual 15, leaned over and whispered something in her ear and she rolled her eyes again. 
RE Coordinator also had a difficult time addressing me by my title as well. | advised that even 
though she is a contractor, we do have standards that we are supposed to go by in a military 
setting. This made her visibly frustrated, rolled her eyes, blew off and then she left the 
conversation. Individual 16, calls Individual 2 by his first name instead of rank, according to 
Air Force Protocol all the time in public and during meetings, yet, even though I do not address 
them inappropriately, I now are being accused of improperly addressing superiors/ supervisors. 


20. I hope you take into consideration my background and duty performance. I was key to the 5 
HC team winning AFGSC Large Chapel Team of the year 3 times. Led CTOF contract program; 
managed 6 contracts, $60K, zero deficiencies/RIAs on 2018 UEI. Procured 450K moral items 
8K members, saved the AF $685K. I have approximately counseled 220 (Airmen, Civilians, 
family), 15.6K hours of visitation/Squadron Focused Warrior Care & Leadership Engagement, 
30+ baptisms, 5 retreats/ Date nights, facilitated 220+ Worship services, 30 Family Fellowship 
days, 20K Airmen and Families ministered to worship services I conducted, Bible studies, and 
homeless shelter outreach services. I've been serving the 91st OG for almost 2 years serving 15 
MAF (Missile Area Facilities) over 8.5K sq 400+ Missileers, Facility Managers, SF members, 
and Wg/Gp Leadership. I would like to continue making this and even more of an impact on the 
lives of our Airmen, families and civilians. 


21. I respectfully request you rescind the LOR based upon the information mentioned above and 


the attached character letters. | am far from what these accusations describe me to be and I hope 
this response was able to shed some light on the topic. 


Respectfully, 


Individual 1 


APPENDIX D 
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